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The Mansion, at the tum oj the century, was a uibratit family home as well as a Bennington landmark. 
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Relic of a special era is 
now restored andJUled with new life. 


THE McCULLOUGH MANSION 


By Elizabeth Dwyer 
Photographs by Clemens Kalischer 


A century before New York execu- 
tives began “discovering” Vermont 
as the place to build second homes, there 
were Vermonters of substance who paid 
their dues to the futurę by building their 
own family mansions. 

They built them of brick, stone and 
wood and, sińce materials and local labor 
both were cheap, they built them Iarge 
and handsomely detailed. Servants were 
in ample supply, so it mattered little that 
the distance from front entrance to back 
door might measure in hundreds of 


feet. A mansion often rambled upward 
several stories too, for there were plenty 
of people to provide the necessary tote- 
manship up and down the stairways. 

Many a Vermont town had one or two 
of these mansions, built by the wealthy 
as homes for their families, show places 
in which to live and entertain in com- 
fortably lavish style. 

But as times changed and the descend- 
ants of these mansion-builders scattered. 


many a former show-place fell on less 
gracious days. If they stood on main 
thoroughfares, some were demolished 
and replaced by golden arches and neon 
signs. Others were chopped into efficien- 
cy apartments or college dormitories; a 
few found their erstwhile elegance devoted 
to a last brief resting place for the com- 
munity — as funeral homes. 

North Bennington had two such man¬ 
sions at opposite ends of the village, one 
built in Civil War days, the other near the 
start of the new century. Both were tied 
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The architecture oj the Mansion, 
and even oj the miniaturę playhouse (aboue) is 
detailed, ornate, and becoming extinct. 
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to families rich in their own and Ver- 
mont’s history. 

The “newer” mansion, madę of grey 
native stone, was a part of a many-acred 
farm that became the campus of Benning- 
ton College. But this is the story of the 
other mansion, and the family that lived 
there and put its stamp on the house, 
which in turn, no doubt helped shape 
their lives. And now in a new way, that 
house serves to preserve the artifacts and 
memorabilia of the last 100 years, while 
continuing that style of life in a manner 
relevant to the needs of today. 

“The Gov. McCullough Mansion,” a 
delightful relic of a special era, has es- 
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The marble mantles in the childrens and 
morning rootns (left), the marble bird bath 
in the musie room and the hand-carued dining 
chairs testify elegance as well as taealth. 


caped a demeaning fate by assuming a 
new identity. Under the direction of the 
non-profit McCullough Mansion Associa- 
tion, it is once morę a living home, often 
filled not just by people who come to look, 
but by hundreds who come to do things 
there and share in the doing. Now it’s on 
the Register of National Historie Places. 

In 1968 the Mansion and its contents 
were leased to the Association for a five- 
year trial, with the stated purpose of find- 
ing a viable use for it. Those uses, the As¬ 
sociation founders decided, should be 


“cultural, artistic, recreational and edu- 
cational.” 

Along with the lease came a funding 
grant, contributed by the McCullough 
family, which covered about half the 
annual operating budget. But now, only 
four years later, the Association has been 
able to muster sufficient funds (from 
rentals, admissions, donations and mem- 
bership fees) to defray the inereasing cost 
of keeping the Mansion operating. 

The broadening scope of activities at 
the Mansion have surprised even those 




















































Court, later was comptroller of the cur- 
rency in Washington, then governor of 
Vermont, and even later came to live in 
the Mansion built by his son-in-law. 

Hall was not the only governor to live 
in the Mansion. Park’s daughter, Eliza, 
married a young Delaware-born lawyer, 
John G. McCullough, who had also be- 
come involved in California business 
and politics, but he followed Park back to 
Vermont and madę the Mansion his base 
of operations. Like his father-in-law, Mc¬ 
Cullough took part in the great days of 
expanding railroads, and later turned his 
energies, too, toward Vermont politics. 
In 1902 he was elected governor. 


Busts oj Hiland Hall, a Yermont governor and 
father-in-law of the builder, and Queen Victoria 
(right) adorn the tnain floor rooms while lovely 
ladies enhance the boudoir area with their visit. 


who gave the idea its start. For there are 
morę things happening today than in its 
family heydays. 

The white-painted, gabled and turreted 
wooden structure, built in 1865, stands 
with its wide embracing veranda, in an 
oasis of wide lawns and century-old trees. 
The house itself is an example of a fast- 
disappearing era of architecture and fur- 
nishings, but it has historical distinction. 

It was built by Trenor W. Park, a Ver- 
monter of the Horatio Alger tradition, 
who, at the age of 15, operated a smali 


candy storę in Bennington to eke out the 
family income. Reportedly Park never 
was able to complete any one year in 
school, but somehow he studied law and 
developed an astute business sense. Be- 
fore he died he had founded a bank and 
a railroad and extended his efforts across 
the continent. 

Before he left Bennington for Califor¬ 
nia, Park had married the daughter of 
Hiland Hall of North Bennington, himself 
a prominent Vermont figurę. Hall had 
been a justice of the Yermont Supreme 































































The rich bannister ( above ) and luxuriant bath vessels 
( below) bring forward the Mansion s tasteful opulence. 


In those years late in the 19th century 
and spił ling over into the next, the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the family 
were entertained at the Mansion, as well 
as the great and influential in the business 
and political worlds of the day. Visitors 
today can view the Mansion's long for- 
mal dining-room, the sweep of the broad 
hallway running from front door to the 
grand stairway. the formal drawing room 
and library, and imagine here the earlier 
visitors, the men who helped shape a 
country. 

Viewing the collection of Victorian 
costumes one may picture the ladies of 
the family as they moved graciously 
among guests at tea and dinner. Or per- 
haps one may see the long, voluminous 
skirts as they might have swept the cro- 
quet lawns outside. 

But costumes are not the only things to 
be found inside the house. Saved along 
with hundreds of documents of historie 
interest are the memorabilia of a century 
of housekeeping and family-keeping in 
the manorial style. Here are the bills and 
letters, newspaper and magazine articles 
that told of the far-flung, busy lives of the 
family. These bits and pieces of life łiesh 
out the bare bones of memory of the sev- 
eral generations that lived here. 















































Formal rooms are not the only ones 
open. There are bedrooms furnished in 
the monstrously heavy period pieces 
with which the people of the Victorian 
era felt comfortable. The Mansion 
doesn’t have a resident ghost, but it has 
all the right places for a ghost to hide — 
or for a child to play hide-and-seek. 
There’s a spiral staircase leading to a 
housetop cupola with a many-windowed 
view. Over the stairwell is a magnificent 
stained-glass skylight. 

Outside, young visitors delight in the 
playhouse, bu i 11 as a child-size replica of 
the Mansion. Also open for viewing is 
the carriage barn containing examples of 
the opulent coaches in which governors 
and their ladies took country drives on 
summer afternoons. Trenor Park was a 
man to appreciate fine horses, and soon 
after he had built his mansion he pur- 
chased a pair of matched carriage horses 
for which he paid $3,000, in 1865 a tidy 
sum, even for a banker and railroad 
magnate. 

The Mansion stands on the western 
edge of North Bennington, five miles from 
the town best known to Vermont history. 
The Revolutionary force that turned back 
the British in 1777 camped overnight 
only a mile or so from the building’s site. 



Dressing in Yictorian style, two uisitors seem to draw 
the restored McCullough home back to days of quiet dignity. 
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Appropriately, then, the Mansion now 
celebrates Battle Day each August 16th 
with a special program of events for the 
community and visitors It is open for 
guided tours every day except Tuesday 
and Saturday, July to mid-October. 

The tours, of course, are only part 
of the ways in which life is sustained in 
the grand old homestead. For this is a 
place where children (and their parents) 
come to marvel at an Antiąue Doli and 
Toy Show, to take part in summer ses- 
sions of drama and art. It’s a place where 
a harpsichord tinkles faintly from behind 
a closed door, where those who like to 
make musie gather for “Brandenburg 
Evenings,” and also where fiddler and 
caller provide accompaniment for the 
grand right and left of square dancing. 

The Mansion forums for serious schol- 
ars have discussed topics as varied as 
Herman Melville and the psychology of 
gambling. It has been the setting for ac- 
tivities that rangę from the art of wine- 
tasting to the morę robust pleasures of a 
chicken barbeeue. 

In winter there are children’s movies 
certain Sunday afternoons, and once a 
year a costume bali for the grown-ups. 
A variety of panel discussions are held — 














































The pritn dolls in front oj the carrara 
marble reclining nudę (lower lejt) 
and the faceless stuffed nanny 
[helów) were a child’s treasure. 



from talks on travel to demonstrations 
of the mystic rite of dowsing. A Craft 
Demonstration Day is a popular event 
for both teachers and onlookers, and the 
crafts often are reinforced in classes for 
those who wish to learn them. 

The Mansion is rented, too, for social 
events. Individuals or groups planning 
parties or dinners find the elegance of 
the place provides an intriguing setting. 
Prospective brides have discovered the 
fun of dressing for their weddings in one 
of the high-ceilinged bedrooms, then to 
appear in their glory at the head of the 
great stairway. Few of us today can sam- 
ple the splendor of Victorian life first 
hand, but the Mansion offers to many 
these moments, to be relished for years to 
come. Perhaps that’s the secret of its 
growing vital i ty and use and of the Asso- 
ciation which each year morę people join. 
Morę volunteers turn up to help; morę 
people plan new programs; morę come 
to participate in what is offered. 

The Mansion, through its Association, 
has found a way to beat the wrecker’s 
bali — and the undertaker, too. It’s alive 
and well, a large and charming relic of 
the past that is proving perhaps even a 
larger agent for the futurę. c On 
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Natural Areas- 

CreatioiTs Legacy 

By Ottar and Louise Indridason 


troves geologists value highly — evi- 
dences of mighty glaciers or of the shift- 
ing of the earth’s building blocks. Some 
areas represent the last stand of one of 
nature’s species of plant or animal life. 
Others are best understood by archeol- 
ogists or anthropologists as evidences 
of past civilizations. 

However different these types of Na¬ 
tural Areas may seem at first glance, 
they all have one factor in common: 
each, in one way or another, is a very 
real part of our American natural heri- 
tage. Each, is a terse and forceful state- 
ment of the power of naturę and of the 
rightness of her ways. 

Here in northeastern America, when 
man began to settle the land two and 
morę centuries ago, his first and most 
important goal was survival. His prime 
object was to “tamę” the land to pro- 
duce his living. And tamę it he did, with 
a speed and efficiency unmatched in 
human history. And today this “prog- 
ress” continues everywhere, but to the 
extent that we now are in danger of 
“improving” naturę and ourselves out 
of existence. 

But long before most people were 
heeding the message of ecology, there 
were voices raised in Vermont calling 
for better planning and wiser use of na¬ 


tural resources and rural scenery. And 
among the strongest and most eloquent 
voices speaking on these matters was 
that of Dr. H. W. Vogelmann, who 
heads the University of Vermont’s bot- 
any department. 

“Hub” Vogelmann in 1964 and '69 
compiled two volumes (published by 
the University and the State Planning 
office) listing natural areas in the State 
that he felt worthy of preservation and 
protection. He divided the Natural 
Areas into the seven broad categories of 
Arctic-Alpine communities, Coniferous 
Forests, Deciduous Forests, Marshes, 
Bogs, Ponds and Rare Species. 

Probably as a result of Hub Vogel- 
mann’s work, in 1966 the State passed 
a Natural Areas act, and in 1971 Vogel- 
mann was chosen to work on an even 
wider study being done by the Vermont 
Natural Resources Council as part of a 
New England inventory. This was sup- 
ported by public funds from the New 
England Regional Commission which 
were granted to the New England Na¬ 
tural Resources Center, a private con- 
servation group. 

Co-director of the Vermont study 
was Dr. Philip Wagner of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont’s Geology Department. 

(continued on page 15) 


Mt. Mansfield: jirst in a Series 


N atural Areas are the scattered 
remnants of the land as it once 
was. They are the places that were 
passed by, were left behind or forgot- 
ten by man. They are the remnants of a 
balance in naturę that in other places 
has been destroyed by human forces. 

In a Natural Area the plant and ani¬ 
mal life is in a State of interdependence 
that is complete and sustained from 
year to year. The mere fact that these 
places have survived, when others have 
been obliterated, now gives these bits 
and pieces of the world a worth above 
any measure of calculating. 

Natural Areas usually are discovered 
in places that man does not normally 
want — mountain summits, steep hill- 
sides, deep ravines far from human 
habitation, or in sloughs, marshes and 
bogs. These are the places for which 
technological man has not yet found a 
pressing use, and which he has left 
alone — thus far. But now, because of 
machine-oriented human expansion, 
many such areas are in danger. 

I think that most people would agree 
that many kinds of Natural Areas 
should be preserved and protected. 
Some of these places are mostly aesthe- 
tic in value — hidden gemstones of na¬ 
tural beauty. Others are the treasure- 


T '0 someone like myself who was 
brought up at the edge of the Arctic, 
the Natural Area on Mt. Mansfielda ridge 
looks a great deal like home. There is the 
same bite to the summer air, the same stiff 
winds often blowing. You must lean 
against them if you are to make headway, 
and from them you constantly seek a lee. 

For days on end racing clouds cover 
the mountain top. Occasionally they’re 
torn away, to reveal a little morę of the 
forbidding landscape. Then they are 


gathered up again, seemingly by the 
mountain itself, and draped across its 
shoulders. 

The ridge between the Chin and Nose, 
and the Chin itself, is the essence of 
mountain atmosphere. This is where the 
mountain lives, where it displays its harsh 
but ethereal beauty. The ridge’s body is 
of metamorphosed schist that may have 
been in place some 400 million years, or 
sińce the advent of green forests on our 
planet. It was not always shaped as it 


is now; for once it probably lay buried 
near the center of a much loftier moun¬ 
tain, in the eons sińce ground down to a 
mere stub of the original. 

However dramatic its geological past 
or however constant the wind and rain’s 
erosion, the present ridge still is high 
enough — 3,800 to 4,393 feet above sea 
level — to dominate the skyline of north- 
ern Vermont. 

It also forms a climactic island-in-the- 
sky, an outpost of Arctic-Alpine ecologi- 
cal conditions in temperate Vermont. 
The weather is the “maker and breaker” 
of conditions on Mansfield. There’s just 
(continued on page 15) 
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The lower lip of Mount Mansfield is shown as it appears in the early morning hours. 



The Mountain Sandwort fiourishes in Spring . . . 


. . . while lichen cling to the rocks to escape the wind. 
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Mountain Cranberry in fiower 


Mountain Sandwort 


Photographs by Ottar Indridason 


Shining Club Moss 


Labrador Tea 


Early Mountain Cranberry ( aboue ) 
and in fuli bloom ( right ). 



















A view north from the Chin shows Mansfield’s shoulder in the foreground and the drop to Smugglers Notch ( ahoue ) 
and in sunset, the forehead with Camel's Hump in the background (below). 

















NATURAL AREAS 

(continued from page 10) 

The determination of what constituted 
the Natural Areas was arrived at 
through field studies and by teams of 
specialists in the various natural Sci¬ 
ences. 

The study was far-ranging, but also 
specific and systematic. It included all 
the areas recorded in Dr. Vogelmann’s 
earlier reports, and a great many morę. 
Over 500 Natural Areas have been 
identified in the new survey. The new 
listing of categories, which indicates 
the scope of the work, covers: 

Geologie, with eleven subheads such 
as caves, gorges and glacial fea- 
tures. 

Soils, unusual groups. 

Hydrologie, with 15 water-associated 
categories. 

Biologie, Flora including seven types 
of plant communities. 

Terrestrial fauna, including four 
types of land animal communities. 

Fauna, including four types of bird 
habitats. 

Aquatic fauna, including four types 
of bird habitats. 

Aquatic fauna, including four types 
of water animal habitats. 
Areheologieal, with six types of sites. 
Aesthetic, including five types of scenie 
values. 

The major part of the inventory and 
evaluation now has been completed, 
and soon recommendations will be 
madę for specific protection measures 
to be taken, both for the Areas on pub- 
lic lands and the greater number which 
are on private land. Already the survey 
is being used by a wide diversity of 
planning organizations in the State. 

As these various projects progress, 
and Vermonters come to know and 
understand better the natural wealth 
they have at hand, they will be in a bet¬ 
ter position to safeguard them. This 
raises the dilemma; that Natural Areas 
cannot be effectively protected unless 
they are known and appreciated. Yet 
the existence of many would be threat- 
ened by too many visitors. Understand- 
ing and maturity on the part of the pub- 
lic will be necessary if the program is 
to succeed and the Natural Areas saved. 

Not all Natural Areas are scenie by 
naturę, though some, such as the Mt. 
Mansfield Ridge, treated here in our 
first series article, happen to be so. 
Some of the areas, to be presented in 
subsequent issues of Yermont Life, 


are also well known, while others are 
known to very few. 

Our series will also include, Miller 
Brook Cirque in Stowe, Molly’s Bog in 
Morristown, the Chazyan Coral Reef 
on Isle La Motte, Little Otter Creek 
and South Slang in Ferrisburg, Dead 
Creek in Addison, Scanlon Bog in 
Brandon, Gifford Woods in Sherburne 


“morę weather” up there than at lower 
altitudes. 

The west wind pounds the ridge in- 
cessantly, and a calm is rare in all seasons. 
Winds may reach hurricane force and 
the chill factor turns extremely high. 
Precipitation (in snów, rain and fog) is at 
least twice that which is recorded at Bur¬ 
lington, nearby. 

On the western slope of the ridge, little 
but lichens, mosses and some sedges can 
survive. Where a rock or hummock pro- 
vides a shelter from the wind, and parti- 
cles of soil collect, plants may find a foot- 
hold. If they grow beyond the lee which 
gave them a beginning, quickly they are 
stunted by the wind, which knifes away 
new growth each season. 

The hostile ridge is home, however, 
for many plants that are found only on 
mountain tops and at high latitudes. Dr. 
Hubert W. Vogelmann finds no less than 
40 plants of special interest on or near the 
summit ridge and Chin. Among them 
are some familiar to me from the north- 
ern coast of my native leeland: the Iow 
sweet blueberry, Alpine bilberry, black 
crowberry and hare’s taił cotton grass. 
Some others are Lapland diapensia, bear- 
berry willow, New England tea-leaved 
willow, Boott’s rattlesnake root, Alpine 
knotweed and bog cranberry. Among 
the loveliest plants on the ridge is the 
mountain sandwort, which blossomed 



Quartz crystallizationforms on rock. 


and the Black Gum Swamp in Vernon. 

In these articles on some of Ver- 
mont’s precious Natural Areas, we 
hope also to show specific and generał 
reasons why they should be saved and 
protected. For in this crowded world, 
these rare places, large and smali, where 
man has not yet interfered, constitute 
a priceless heritage. 


early in July last summer, forming tiny 
delicate white flowers in the gravel pock- 
ets of the windblown western slope. 

Mansfielda ridge also is the raven’s 
home. This largest member of the black- 
bird family, bigger than the crow, nests 
regularly on the precipice of the Nose or 
elsewhere near the summit. Four young 
ravens often were seen last summer, al- 
ternately flapping to and fro or gliding by 
majestically, learning the art of raven- 
hood from their parents. 

Slate-colored juncos and white-throated 
sparrows frequently are seen on the ridge, 
and thrushes nest in the firs and spruces 
on the mountain’s flanks. 

The mountain’s ridgeline falls be- 
tween the townships of Underhill and 
Stowe, and it is owned by the University 
of Vermont. The State holds title to lands 
on both sides of the ridge and below it, 
and unfortunately has permitted building 
activity in the Natural Area. A state- 
owned radio station is set in one end of a 
smali bog, but it could be moved. 

Mansfielda ridge is accessible by toll 
road, gondola lift and by trail. Thousands 
visit the Area every summer, and this 
places heavy responsibility on those who 
administer the land. The utmost coopera- 
tion and understanding by the public is 
essential if the Natural Area’s unique 
values are not to be utterly lost. 

There is one moment I particularly 
treasure of the time I spent photograph- 
ing the mountain last summer — a cloud- 
less morning just at sunrise. 1 was stand- 
ing on the Chin as the sun came glowing 
over the horizon. Below lay the whole of 
northern Vermont, spread like a crumpled 
green carpet. The long rays of golden 
light were sharply etched by lateral shad- 
ows, forming a pattern which changed 
slowly as the light grew and shifted. Mi- 
raculously, there was little wind, and the 
sound of thrushes came to my ears from 
below. Alone at the very top of Vermont, 
it was for a moment impossible to think 
of the problems of traffic and pollution. 
The world was born anew. 

— Ottar Indridason 


MT, MANSFIELD (continuedfrom page 10) 
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In Glover, 

seasons shape the pace, 
and time gently dallies for 

Will Urie, Farmer 

Text and photographs 
by Stephen T. Whitney 
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T here are people who consider 

Will Urie of Glover old-fashioned. 
There are others who envy him. But all 
find him remarkable. Unhampered by 
a string of four score years, Will simply 
enjoys farming. 

He is a man born to farming, not as 
it is known today but as it was in his 
father’s and grandfather’s time. The 
world he knew in his boyhood was a 
frugal mosiac of Vermont farm country 
that stretched from the family farm on 
the crest of Beach Hi 11 to the far cor- 
ners of Orleans County and the tim- 
bered wilderness of the Northeast 
Kingdom. 


not a chain of endless toil and labor 
with little reward, but a comfortable 
way of life. Happy years have slipped 
by as they raised their family on this 
farm, giving to their children the heri- 
tage that Will knew from his days on 
Beach Hill. 

In time, Will and Ada were alone 
again on a family farm. In thrifty 
Scots fashion, they moved on to a 
smali farm around the long sweep of 
country road that terraced the hillside. 
Its 30 acres — fields, pasture and 
woodlot in stubborn Vermont tradi- 
tion — suited Will and Ada, six cows, 
a handful of heifers and Jim, the gentle 



Will Urie leaves his tidy farmhouse on summer mornings for a day of haying. 


Over the shoulder of the hill, Will 
could look down on nearby fields that 
tidied the gentle slopes above Daniels 
Pond. When it was time to leave his 
father’s farm for one of his own, Will 
chose these fields. When Ada Drew 
became his bride, they settled there. 

Farming, as Will and Ada know it, is 


horse who shared the heavy chores with 
Will. 

Time has done little tampering with 
the Uries 1 way of life. Work is done in 
season, not in hastę. Spring comes on 
when sap begins to flow and ends with 
planting. Summer is for haying and 
enjoying the bounty of a kitchen gar- 
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den. Fali is a time to put away and 
storę against the coming cold. Winter is 
spent before the hearth or in the shelter 
of a warm barn. And a time to look 
ahead to another year. 

The changes that accompanied Will 
and Ada’s move to the smali farm were 
those of scalę rather than style. After 
Alan left the family farm for one of his 
own (modern, mechanized and loud), 
Will and Ada began to think that they 
had morę than they could handle. 

Only six cows were driven down the 
road to the new place. A pair of horses 
— “a dandy team” Will says — were 
left behind. Jim alone took their place. 
Yet, farming horse fashion with six 
cows and old Jim is meeting the Uries’ 
needs. “We can make a living and get 
along without doing morę work than I 
do. And we are enjoying ourselves.” 

For Ada, the new farm is as con- 
venient as the old. Now, as then, most 
of Ada’s mornings are spent in the 
kitchen baking bread, cakes and pies 
and frying doughnuts over a wood fire. 

A long list of customers await the Fri- 
day afternoon deliveries which Ada 
and Will make together. 
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Whether stoning a scythe or 
raking hay, Will uses the farm 
tools he knows like he knows 
his own hands. They too, 
are strong and durable . 
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Ada Urie s territorial domain 
is the kitchen. She isnt tied 
to her wood-burning stoue, 
pots, pans and cutting 
board: She rules them. 


























There is farm work also that the 
couple shares. During sugaring, Ada 
boils while Will gathers. During hay- 
ing, they load side-by-side, three entire 
loads making a fuli afternoon’s work. 

Their interests go beyond the farm. 
Will and Ada are faithful members of 
the Presbyterian Church in East Crafts- 
bury. Sunday is a day for worship, 
and a church supper would not be com- 
plete without Ada’s bread and her will- 
ing hands to wash dishes afterward. 

Will and Ada are not strangers to 
suppers and fairs in neighboring towns. 
When baked goods are featured items, 
Ada’s are the favored. 

The secret of their ways is the un- 
bridled enthusiasm they have for their 
life. It is summed up best when they 
talk of their children. Scattered as they 
are from the farm that was their child- 
hood home, Will and Ada are pleased 
they have all remained in Yermont. coo 
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On the seventh day, farm 
work comes to a halt. 
Will and Ada don their Sunday 
best and trauel to church 
for worship and fellowship. 


The Uries pose for a traditional 
portrait (opposite page) while 
three generations of Uries ( right), 
Ada, her daughter and granddaughter 
combine talents at a bakę sale. 









































A country cemetery is lost iti a tangle oj weeds. 


Often neglected 
or totally abandoned, 
country cemeteries are now protected by 



mnmt ulu upmlluy uuuuunmuu 


By Robert L. Hagerman 
Photographs by Alice De Long 


Y ou round the bend on a Vermont back 
country road and there it is up on the 
hillside — an old cemetery. Stately maples 
or white pine linę the front or one side. 
Within its sloping confines are the weath- 
ered monuments — perhaps only a dozen, 
perhaps a hundred or morę — dating back 
through the 1800’s and possibly even to 
the late 1700’s. Some Stones are tilted, 
others encrusted with lichen. Time seems 
only to have added lustre to the last rest- 
ing places of these early Green Moun- 
taineers. 

But wait. What’s that unsightly brush 
doing in one corner of the burying 
ground? And is that a cow grazing among 
the gravestones near the hole in the rusted 
wire fence? And, yes, that row of Stones 
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lying fiat on the ground, doesn’t it appear 
to have been deliberately toppled by 
vandals? 

Many of Vermont’s old cemeteries 
have indeed suffered from such desecra- 
tion, neglect and even outright abandon- 
ment. But for the last 15 years, a state- 
wide organization has been attempting to 
do something about the problem. It is the 
Vermont Old Cemetery Association, the 
first of its kind in the nation and the 
model for similar organizations which 
have sińce been formed in several other 
States. 

The VOCA was founded by Leon W. 
Dean of Burlington, a retired professor of 
English at the University of Vermont, 
who simply placed a notice in daily news- 


papers throughout the State announcing 
an organizational meeting to be held Oc- 
tober 18, 1958. The turnout was hardly 
promising — barely a dozen people — 
but those few went ahead to formally or- 
ganize. Membership (dues are one dollar 
a year) has sińce grown to over 600, of 
which some 130 members are actually 
organizations — local Granges, historical 
societies and the like — which give an 
even broader base of interest in VOCA 
and its work. 

Dean, who served as VOCA president 
for its first eight years and who remains a 
sparkplug for the organization's endeav- 
ors, notes that nearly every town in the 
State has from two or three to a dozen or 
morę of these early cemeteries. They datę 







The association depends on cooperation and elhow grease. 


back to the days when much of the popu- 
lation was clustered on farms spread over 
considerably morę area in many towns 
than is the case today. With transporta- 
tion much slower and morę difficult, 
particularly in winter and the spring mud 
season, different sections of a town, by 
necessity and convenience, established 
their own local public burial grounds. 
And of course some families had smali 
private cemeteries. 

Then came changing economic and 
social conditions. People moved off the 
hillside farms, once-travelled roads fell 
into disuse and the smali cemeteries which 
bordered them became stranded in the 
fields or overgrown by woods. 

The functions of the VOCA in rescuing 
these old burial grounds are basically in 
the areas of promotion and education. 
The organization issues a quarterly news- 
letter, holds three public meetings a year 
at different sites throughout the State and 
has prepared and distributes a variety of 
literaturę. Subjects explained include in- 
formation as to where to obtain free gov- 
ernment markers for graves of veterans, 
how to repair, reset and otherwise pre- 
serve headstones, how to start a local 
cemetery association and what the current 
Yermont statutes are relating to cemeteries. 


The existing laws do provide for pen- 
alties for town selectmen or cemetery 
commissioners who fail to meet specified 
responsibilities for the upkeep of public 
burial grounds. 

The naturę of VOCA is such that it 
does not engage in actual restoration work 
but instead encourages individual and or¬ 
ganization members and others to under- 
take such projects. Recently it began of- 
fering $25 matching grants to aid such 
projects using income from a smali en- 
dowment fund began some years ago with 
separate memoriał and miscellaneous 
donations. 

One such grant went to the Duxbury 
Town Planning Commission, sponsor of a 
recent project which restored the smali 
Scrabble Hill Cemetery in that town. The 
town itself provided some funds and other 
help but the key effort was carried out by 
volunteers. 

Heavy brush was cleared away, re- 
opening the cemetery to view from the 
road. An old barbed wire fence was taken 
down and a new one unrolled on the re- 
surveyed original cemetery boundaries 
which were substantially larger than those 
suggested by the old fence linę. 

As for the dozen or so Stones them- 
selves, a few were found toppled or bro- 


ken over and separated from their orig- 
mal foundations and, saddest of all, sev- 
eral were damaged or completely shat- 
tered by vandals’ rifle bullets. To restore 
these, the Duxbury group received help at 
a very smali charge from a Barre monu¬ 
ment dealer, Roger LaPerle, who was 
able to mend the broken Stones. 

Another move of the VOCA has been 
to encourage formation of subsidiary 
county associations though they have had 
only limited success to datę (a $25 start- 
up grant is offered to such groups). A 
county unit, Dr. Dean points out, can 
work morę effectively with local prob- 
lems than the State organization can. A 
county association can map the location, 
town by town, of all the old cemeteries. 
Then it can work to restore those that 
need help, one by one, through whatever 
means seem most practical. 

Only one such association, that of Ad- 
dison County, has managed to organize 
on a sustained basis, though a Washington 
County association was formed for a brief 
time several years ago. A particularly in- 
teresting restoration project carried out 
by the Addison County group was that of 
an unusual gravesite isolated in a field in 
a remote area of the town of Bridport 
along Lakę Champlain. 
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The cemetery at South Duxbury, before and after restoration work. 


There, in 1806, an impressive marble 
monument resting on two-foot-high fluted 
marble columns had been erected 100 
yards from the lakeshore in the memory 
of one John Russel, a Scotsman who had 
drowned in the lakę when the boom of the 
ship he was sailing on had swept him 
overboard. The monument carries a long 
inscription summarizing RusseTs life, 
virtues and tragic death. Some 50 years 
later, surviving members of his family 
added to the imposing arrangement by 
having a high iron fence erected around 
the monument. 

While parties unknown appear to have 


done some restoration work over the 
years, by 1970 the Russel gravesite was in 
sad condition, the iron fence badly de- 
teriorated and the monument separated 
from its columns with all the pieces lying 
on the ground. 

The Addison County group went to 
work, its then president, Stanley James, 
Sr. of Weybridge, reports. Broken rods in 
the iron fence were replaced and other 
repairs were madę. With expert help from 
Carl Nelson of Bristol, a new cement 
foundation for the columns was put in 
and the three-by-six foot monument reset 
atop them. Consideration was also given 


to having the faded inscription recut, but 
because of the large expense which would 
have been involved, a bronze marker with 
the inscription transcribed was madę in- 
stead and mounted on the fence. 

In this and other indirect ways, a num- 
ber of such restoration projects have been 
carried out through the VOCAs efforts. 
But reports continue to filter in of old 
cemeteries in pitiful condition. The or- 
ganization aims to eventually influence 
people that all old cemeteries are worth 
preserving and restoring not merely be¬ 
cause they are monuments of the past, but 
part of Vermont’s present heritage. 






Frank L. Abbott oj Saxtons River 
is a man who has had 


A LOYE ATT Am WITH A ELOWER 


for nearly 50 years — 

By Marge Runnion 
Photographs by W. Allan Gill 


1 t all started one day in the early 
1920s when he went fishing in Marl¬ 
boro and saw Vermont's native azalea: 
the azalea roseum, or mountain pink. 
Its fragile beauty fascinated and delighted 
him, and the fascination has never ceased. 

Now 85 years old, Abbott has bred, 
hybridized, nurtured and grown morę 
than 30,000 seedlings. Every summer, 
some 3,000 of his azaleas blossom and 
flourish on a rough two-acre plot in Graf- 
ton. Hundreds morę surround his home 
in Saxtons River and are scattered 
throughout the whole community. 

One of his dreams, in fact, is for Sax- 
tons River to be known as the “azalea 
village” of New England, and a drive 
through the gracious old town on a spring 
day at the height of azalea season indi- 
cates that the dream is already close to 
reality. 

“That's one of minę,” Abbott will 
exclaim, pointing to a cluster of pink by 
a black wrought-iron fence. “That's Jane 
Abbott,” he continues, indicating anoth- 
er group of blossoms. His voice has the 
tonę of someone greeting an old friend, 
and indeed he is, for Jane Abbott (in ad- 
dition to being his daughter) is one of his 
own unique hybrid azaleas which has been 
bred and developed over the years. 

“Actually,” he says, “it’s nothing but 
a glorified roseum," but then he agrees 
that this is something of an understate- 
ment. The native roseum, or mountain 
pink, is a hardy plant which grows wild 
and has delicate and usually quite smali 
blossoms. By Crossing it with a hybrid, the 
Louise Hunneywell, he has created a 
plant which has the hardiness of the na- 
tive combined with the morę luxuriant 
bloom of azaleas which normally flourish 
only in morę gentle climates. 

Equally hardy but considerably morę 
unusual than the rose-shaded “Jane Ab¬ 
bott" is the delicate “Margaret Abbott," 
which he named after his wife. “That's a 
great lady you just talked to," he says. 


indicating the lively, and attractive Mrs. 
Abbott who has just served iced tea with 
mint leaves fresh from the garden. “Now 
let me show you the Margaret Abbott 
azalea." 

This is Abbotfs pride, an almost 
ethereal-looking flower with white blos¬ 
soms except for one pure lemon-colored 
spot and a yellow throat. He achieved it 
by Crossing the sturdy roseum with the 
azalea calendulaceum, and still marvels 
that the “roseum is always different 
shades of pink, not white, and the ca¬ 
lendulaceum is salmon colored, not white, 
but the Margaret Abbott is white with a 
yellow throat." 

As every informed gardener knows, 
azaleas are members of the rhododen- 
dron family. Logically enough, the third 


member of Abbotfs own special rhodo- 
dendron-azalea family is a rhododendron 
hybrid that he also has bred to be both 
tough and beautiful. Named “Virgin," one 
of its parents was a white rhododendron 
from the Carolinas and the other was a 
Japanese species; the result, Abbott says, 
“is the toughest of them all." 

Reflecting on the literally thousands 
of plants with which he has experimented 
in order to produce these three special 
hybrids, he explains: “I could have named 
about 20 different varieties Eve eonie up 
with, but unless you've got something 
really special, there's no point fussing 
with names.” 

In a sense, Abbott doesn't believe in 
fussing with his fiowers either, despite 
the years he has spent nurturing and de- 



Abbott and author Marge Runnion examine a blossom. 
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veloping them. His aim throughout has 
been to develop an azalea that is worthy 
of being called a Vermonter: sturdy, 
hardy, and able to enjoy life and give 
pleasure without special coddling or pro- 
tection. 

“I don't do anything to protect them in 
the winter," he says. “If they can't take it, 
goodbye. I've seen too many people from 
down country bring their tender azaleas 
up here and expect them to bloom, and 


they just die. Whafs the use of planting 
something that won't grow? Fve lost 
thousands of plants myself, but not a 
single one for the last ten years." 

Similarly, most of Abbotts azaleas 
grow semi-wild, as delicately hued as a 
fine watercolor, surrounded by grasses, 
weeds and shrubs, reminding one of a 
dainty Goldilocks who has wandered in- 
advertantly into a rough, unfriendly 
woods. Others grace the homes of Sax- 
tons River and nearby villages in the 
morę traditional decorative manner: but 
many morę grow like the hardy Vermont- 
ers they are, in the open fields. 

Tve tried to keep them all natural," 
Abbott says. "They have to compete with 
the grass. Wild things are the most beau- 
tiful. For instance, I've often thought how 
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much you could do with hybridizing 
some of our wild flowers, like buttercup 
and goldenrod." 

However, just the rhododendron fami- 
ly has been enough to keep Abbott morę 
than busy during these past 45 years. He 
is not a botanist by either training or 
profession, and in fact comes, he says, 
from a race of mechanics. 

“When it comes to anything mechani- 
cal, we just seem to instinctively know 


about it." He has been in the gas burner 
business throughout his career, both in 
manufacturing and sales, and still owns 
and is active in his Abbott Equipment 
Company in Bellows Falls. 

Originally from Maine, where he was 
born during the famous blizzard of 1888, 
he met his wife morę than 50 years ago 
while selling appliances in Vermont. 
They lived in the Saxtons River area for a 
while, and then spent some 30 years in 
Worcester, Mass., before returning to 
Vermont and building their present 
home. 

Throughout this time, Abbott was 
learning morę and morę about azaleas 
and rhododendrons. He had a summer 
camp in Athens. Vt., and a “little back- 
yard greenhouse” in Worcester, and paid 


frequent visits to the Arnold Arboretum 
in Boston, where some of his plants now 
grow. A number of his large azaleas and 
rhododendrons datę back to these earlier 
periods, and have been transplanted four 
or five times. 

“The older they are, the better they 
bloom," he says. “It takes a lifetime to do 
anything like this." 

Reminiscing about his lifetime through 
the years, Abbott says, “I was just a 
dumbbell amateur. I didn't know anything 
about flowers until I was 35 years old." 
His many admirers agree that sińce then, 
he has madę up for lost time, and his wife 
adds, “if he gets interested in something, 
he goes overboard. He can't do anything 
in a smali way.” 

Proof of that abounds in the Abbott 
home, which he designed and helped 
build himself. Tables, mantelpiece, and 
bookcases are filled with the result of 
another hobby — wood-carving — 
which he pursues in the winter when the 
azaleas and rhododendrons are out in the 
snów looking after themselves. 

During the past 15 years or so, Abbott 
has carved hundreds of likenesses of birds 
and animals, painting them meticulously 
himself. One particularly striking piece is 
a lamp base on which miniaturę heath 
hens are carved. These extinct birds, 
Abbott explains, were the Eastern coun- 
terpart of the prairie chicken. 

Abbott does not sell either his carv- 
ings or his azaleas commercially, but if 
someone sees his plants and wants to buy 
some, he is willing to oblige. “That field 
in Grafton is our advertisement," Mrs. 
Abbott says. “People see it and ask 
around locally to find out who owns it, 
and then they cali us. But I don't think 
anyone ever realizes the effort that has 
gone into those plants." 

If Abbott is proud of his azalea-rhodo- 
dendron family and his rapidly growing 
colony of carved birds, he is even prouder 
of his real family, which includes three 
children, seven grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. His daughter, Mrs. 
Jane Abbott Bussey, lives next door; 
one son, Frank Jr., lives in Europę where 
he is sales representative for a large ma¬ 
chinę tool company, and another son, 
Richard F., is advertising manager for 
the same company in Worcester, Mass. 

As for himself, Abbott finds nothing 
particularly remarkable about the fact 
that at 85 he still actively cares for his 
azaleas, his business, his home, and his 
woodwork. After all, as he points out, 
two uncles in Maine attained the ages of 
104 and 107. And furthermore, perhaps 
people are like azaleas: the older they get. 
the better they grow. c Co 



A tnan oj many talents, Abbott is also a prolific wood-caruer. 






The Jane Abbott Azalea (top and right) and the Margaret 
Abbott ( above ) Jiourish by the thousands in Saxtons Riuer. 
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Summer is the generous season. It has neither the brazenness 
oj Autumn nor the timidity oj Spring, but rather unfolds 
with lavish charity. Photographer C. A. Murray captures 
the altruistic splendor oj the season in his portrait 
oj Lakę Willoughby high in the Northeast Kingdom (at lejt). 

Morę intimate glimpses oj Summer’s total openness are prouided 

in Hans Wendlers rich, lush haying scene ( above ) and 

F. B. Grunzweig’s tender introduction ojstrangers (pictured belom). 






















Green is the color—Summers 
perdurable hue. A multitude of shades 
are captured in this overview near 
Braintree by Thomas M. Fyles ( above ) 
while subtler tones are suggested 
in R. W. Brown s photograph oj a boy 
and his cows on a country road near 
Peacham (far right). F. B. Grunzweig s 
window box shows green as the color 
and Tuberous Begonias as the complement 
and Janet Mullins stills a moment 
in the life of Aunt Ellens Elm 
near Orwell—a tree the fabled Ellen 
paid a farmer never to cut down. 






































Generous and green, open and opulent, Summer in 
Vermont is a triumph oj life and vitality. They say it 
is a childrens season, as Patricia H. Whitcomb’s 
photograph oj a child ojfering a snack to an ajfable 
cow suggests ( below ). But it is also everyone s season. 
A farm rejected in a tiny pond ( above) by Thomas 
M. Fyles and R. W. Brown s portrait in the Northeast 
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THE 

WEST 

RIUER 

LODGE 

By Tego Maggio 
Photographs by Ray Bates 


Guests at West River have miles 
oj mountain trails to explore ( left ) 
and when they leaue camp in the 
morning ( below ) they are ready for 
a fuli day in the saddle. 

















W alk up the porch steps of that spank- 
ing white New England farmhouse. 
Knock on the door and go in — the door 
is never locked. Inside the office, your 
eyes will be drawn to a portrait of Justin 
Morgan, then to a trophy case of ribbons 
dating back to the 1930's and polished 
silver bowls engraved with horses’ names. 
This is the atmosphere of West River 
Lodge: eąuine in character, mixed with 
ample portions of human pride and care. 

The handsome original farmhouse was 
erected over one hundred years ago by 
the father of “Uncle George” Ware who 
now lives in the next house down Hill 
Road. Uncle George says that the lumber 
used to build the Lodge never left the land 
it grew on. The trees were felled and 
planed on the farm where they grew. 

George Ware himself, the oldest na- 
tive Citizen of Brookline, is a silent man 
but not a somber one. He conserves his 
words until he finds good use for them. 
In mid-Depression, George Ware opened 
West River Lodge for business. People 
and horses were the business then as they 
are now. In those early days, he had ideas 
and fostered activities that have become 
traditions today. The New Brook Horse 
Show is the oldest continuous show in the 
State. Each spring and fali the Lodge still 
organizes long trail rides into the sur- 
rounding mountains to celebrate the 
colors of the season. 

Years have passed sińce George and 
Esther Ware were proprietors, and the 
Lodge has passed into other friendly 
hands. Mr. and Mrs. J. Bradley Cohn, 
present owners, were guests of the Wares 
way back when. The Wares keep a keen 
interest in the good management of West 
River Lodge and Uncle George comes up 
almost every day to do a little gardening, 
welding, or carpentry. White-haired and 
broad-shouldered, this man of ninety- 
two insists on staying healthy. 

Thirty-four years ago, a new Morgan 
colt was wobbling around the Wares’ 
pasture on four spider-like legs. Thirty- 
three years ago, there were two colts, 
one then a year older and stronger. These 
were fuli brothers — bred, trained, and 
loved by Mr. Ware. Just like the timber 
for the house, these horses never left their 
birthplace. At one time, Uncle George 
could hitch up a handsome four-in-hand. 
Over his mantel today hangs a drawing by 
the artist Arthur Gibbons of the team of 
dark chestnuts in action. Another picture, 
a photograph, frames four human brothers 
mounted proudly on the four eąuine 
brothers, all with fraternal pride gleaming 
in their eyes. 

Just as there are memories at West 
River Lodge to look back upon, there is a 


futurę to contemplate. Grazing beside the 
older horses today are two young cut-ups, 
Sametha Hawk and Pinewood Royal Red. 
“Samee” is a two-year-old Morgan filly, 
born in the barn she lives in. “Red,” her 
playmate, is a seven-eighths Morgan and 
her match in a reckless gallop around the 
field. In a few years, these two matched 
chestnuts will make a striking pair under 
saddle and doubled in harness. 

Behind the farmhouse and towering 
above it stands the barn which houses the 


Lodge’s horses, a boarder or two, one dog, 
and about nine cats — depending on the 
season. Let me sketch a few personalities: 
down in the barnyard at watering time 
there is a discernible pecking order 
among the eąuine population. Sandy is 
recognized king of the barnyard and right- 
eously drinks first from the trough. All 
others ąueue up behind him and wait 
their turns. Sometimes Sandy will dawdle 
just a little longer than necessary as a 
display of power. 

The “king” has a favorite sparring part¬ 
ner, Lippman Hawk. To visitors who do 
not realize there is a friendly gamę going 
on, the scene that takes place appears to 
be the beginning of a battle to the death. 
When they are in the mood for some fun, 
Hawk and Sandy will move away from 
the rest of the horses to greet each other 
by sniffing noses. This turns to nipping 
necks and tossing manes. Then they hołd 


a contest to determine which of the two 
can stand on his hind legs longer and high- 
er without tipping over backwards. The 
gamę ends as soon as the group breaks up 
for a dinner of oats. 

The Morgan horse is Vermont’s of- 
ficial State animal. Hawk and his stable- 
mate Lance are two prime examples of 
the breed. The Canadian government in- 
vited the two, along with their owners, 
the Cohns, and Mr. Ware, to take part in 
the World Horse Spectacular at Expo ’67. 


Hawk and Lance were two of 20 Mor- 
gans invited. 

Lance is a character himself: twenty- 
one years old and a clown to the tips of 
his pointed ears, he doesn’t miss a trick. 
Take him to a big horse show and he’d 
rather inspect his neighbors than eat. If 
you walk past his barn door without peek- 
ing in to say “good morning,” Lance will 
give a high whinny to you first. Naturally, 
this humiliates humans so that they feel 
compelled to retrace their steps, offer an 
apology, a proper greeting, and maybe a 
handful of grass. Lance knows what he’s 
doing. 

Hawk and Lance live on the first level 
of the barn. Up a smali incline are two en- 
trances: a sliding door for horses and a 
“people door.” A refreshing breeze car- 
ries the scent of fresh hay and clean ani- 
mals. The ancient planks of the wide aisle 
are swept clean of sawdust, horse hair, 
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Lucile Bump, chief instructress, adds the human element . 


and just plain dirt. On the right a tack 
room brims over with saddles, bridles, 
harnesses, saddle soap, buckets, sponges, 
and a little black telephone that seldom 
stops ringing. Next one sees two spacious 
box stalls, each containing one contented 
horse. On the left side of the aisle are four 
swishing tails. These are the straight or 
standing stalls. 

The second stall in the row is West 
River Terry’s home. Mr. Cohn named 
the marę after the red-headed girl who 
discovered the blue-grey horse for sale as 
it was prancing around a field in Jamaica. 
When Terry informed Mr. Cohn about 
the young marę, he put the horse to the 
test, then decided to make her one of the 
Lodge’s saddle horses. Terry has much 
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Arabian blood in her. With those big 
round eyes she takes in every bit of sce- 
nery and enjoys a trail ride as much as her 
rider does. Except when in the most ex- 
pert hands, Terry never wears a bit in her 
sensitive mouth. The way she delicately 
places her little hooves on the ground 
makes one think of Terry as being ultra- 
feminine and very fragile. But don’t let 
the dainty appearance mislead you. Since 
coming to West River Lodge, she has de- 
veloped into a champion endurance horse. 
That little trot of hers has steadily carried 
riders over thirty-five mile competitive 
trail ride routes with blue ribbons awaiting 
her at the finish. 

In the next stall, the long blackish taił 
almost brushing the floor belongs to Big 


Boy. The seal brown gelding is a big horse 
with enough heart for two. Tiny children 
barely taller than his knee march into his 
stall unafraid. When they reach up to 
touch his velvet-soft nose, Big Boy lowers 
his neck, closes his eyes, and asks to have 
his forehead scratched. When Big Boy 
first came to his present home, he had a 
far-away look in his eyes, as if he had been 
alienated from people. He was certain that 
humans had nothing to offer him, and so 
ignored them. The horse even found ways 
to ignore the riders on his back. Now, 
after a few years of tender loving care and 
proper training, Big Boy is a top trail 
horse, has received ribbons for dressage 
(fine training), and is a favorite teacher 
for riders from seven to 40. 

You cannot cali him lazy, but you must 
admit he has learned how and when to 
conserve his energy. Without fail, Big Boy 
correctly gauges the caliber of his rider 
and sets his pace accordingly. If his rider 
is a trembling beginner, the trot will un- 
doubtedly slow to a restful jog. Can Big 
Boy help it if he gets a rest out of the deal, 
too? Nothing upsets his equine dignity: 
this hard worker will occasionally consent 
to giving “pony rides” to peanut-sized 
humans hoisted sky-high into his saddle. 

But who is responsible for all this char 
acter-transformation? If you’11 take a seat 
in the tack room for a moment, I am surę 
you will meet her. Miss Lucile Bump — 
the human element. Her smile of greeting 
makes you comfortable while her beam- 
ing eyes make you confident. This is es- 
pecially important if you have come to ask 
for riding instruction from her. 

Lucile’s life does not center around 
horses, it is horses! Her only respite is 
winter time-out for National Ski Patrol 
duty. Her typical day during the Lodge’s 
busy season begins at 6:30 a.m. when, 
with a special singing shout, she calls the 
horses back to the barnyard from their 
night in pasture. Lucy remembers to wear 
her rubber boots in the morning in case 
she must trapse across the dewy grass to 
corner a reluctant dawdler. “Some morn- 
ings are just too glorious to waste on eat- 
ing in the barn,” Big Boy seems to ex- 
plain with an innocent look. 

Back at the barn, Lucile almost trips 
over a herd of loving barn cats pleading 
for their breakfast. Each one has a name, a 
distinct personality, and a common an- 
cestor. “Anya,” the local grand matriarch, 
currently spends most of her time across 
the road. The Osgoods have the only ai- 
traction morę popular than mice: tom- 
cats. 

At eight o’clock, Lucile finally has her 
own breakfast and decides the grooming 







order of the day. Ali the horses are cur- 
ried and brushed for their health and sleek 
appearance. At nine, horses and in- 
structor Lucy are ready for the first res- 
ervation of the day. A station wagon pulls 
into the yard, doors open and children 
pour out. One eager-eyed, pig-tailed pea- 
nut presents herself to “Miss Lucy” and 
wonders which horse she will ride for 
today’s lesson. 

The steady stream of lessons and trail 
riders breaks up around noon. Lunch 
for Lucy is likely to be a sandwich gobbled 
next to the phone. She uses this time to 
extract advice from an overworked vet- 
erinary, to drum up support for next 
week’s 4-H Club horse show, to con- 
vince her nervous friend up the road that 
she really can load that crazy filly by her¬ 
self. 

After lunch, between morę lessons and 
morę trail riders, Lucy will soothe a lamę 
horse, pick up the horse show programs 
at the printers, load sawdust bedding at 
the lumberyard, and break two boarding 
fillies to harness. Yes, and she’s still smil- 
ing by afternoon chore time. After Lucy 
sends the horses out to pasture for the 
night, you may find her repairing broken 
halters “to relax.” This woman is a vic- 
tim of an incurable disease she contracted 
at birth. Mr. Cohn calls it “eąuinitis.” 
Lucile has all the symptoms — hayseed 
in her hair, suspicious horse hairs on all 
articles of clothing, sawdust in her shoes, 
and an occasional carrot in her back 
pocket. Fortunately for West River 
Lodge’s guests and visitors, “eąuinitis” 
induces mild euphoria, and is highly con- 
tagious. 

A group of similarly diseased humans 
make the most of the malady every spring. 
The long white winter finally melts into 
gushing streams that flood hillside and 
meadow with life. Those icy waters shock 
Vermont and force breath to her lungs; 
what she exhales is green. Mossy, velvety, 
dark, and airy green. At the beginning of a 
certain long weekend early in the season, 
people gather at West River Lodge and 
prepare to meet all that color on horse 
back. Some bring their own mounts with 
them; most invite a Lodge horse with 
whom he can explore the mountains. 

This is Spring Trail Ride. The horses, 
saddled and ready to go in the brisk 
morning, are frisky with the energy 
they’ve been saving up all winter. Riders 
mount after a warming breakfast, and 
they’re off. A ąuick-paced walk soon 
takes the last taił over the hillcrest and out 
of view. Where will they ride today? A 
favorite trail is over Crane Mountain. 

On Crane Mountain, uphill is the easy 
part. Descending the other side, the rid¬ 


ers must place all trust in the four hooves 
and horse sense underneath them. Rocky 
washouts on steep inclines reąuire brains 
and patience from horse and rider. 

Grilled steaks, cheddar cheese, and 
homebaked apple pie! No mountain is 
rough enough to separate the trail riders 
from this lunch stop for long. Uncle 
George, who no longer rides, enjoys the 
Spring Trail Ride as annual volunteer 
chef. He and his helpers drive to meet the 
group at a predetermined point in the ride. 
In no time at all he’s ready for them. Just 
as the last potato is baked he hears hoof- 
beats and chatter come out of the wooded 
path and into the clearing. Before the eats, 
though, come the steeds — always the 
high priority group. The horses are 
walked, cooled off, unsaddled, brushed 
down, haltered, and led up into a shadowy 


grove. Only then can the riders feast with 
a elear conscience. Lucy does the honors 
of slicing the pie, the last cup of coffee is 
downed. Before you can say, “Where to 
next?” the riders remount and set out to 
finish their first day’s ride. 

The next day’s jaunt takes the riders to 
the Townshend State Park. They will 
canter smoothly on soft dirt roads and 
swing down paths overgrown with sap- 
lings. White birches swish by the corner 
of the eye. A conscientious rider peers 
between his horse’s alert ears, steering 
elear of hoof-size holes. Out of the woods, 
the group suddenly looks upon a very 
long unplanted corn field. Horses and 
riders silently shriek, “Eureka!” All slow 
to a stop and informally linę up ten 


abreast. Someone says, “Shall we?” In a 
split second, forty eąuine legs take the 
cue with little urging. Heads down and 
necks stretch out in glorious gallop. Rid¬ 
ers can expect a little reckless buck at this 
time: spring is for getting the kinks out. 
The other end of the field becomes this 
end too soon. Each horse pauses to huff 
while his partner wipes the tears from 
wind-whipped eyes. But it is only a pause, 
and in a moment they will move on. Up 
ahead, there is morę green to be seen. 

Spring Trail Ride is only one of the 
traditions at West River Lodge. The Fali 
Foliage Ride is another. West River 
Lodge’s most important traditions, of 
course, are her people. Members of three 
generations have “grown up” at the 
Lodge. Three of the most successful Mor¬ 
gan trainers today — Fred Herrick, Bill 


Brooks, and Jim Borden — were teach- 
ing eąuitation at the Lodge early in their 
careers. 

Last summer, a tali, white-haired man 
emerged from his car and announced that 
he had often come to stay at West River 
15 years ago. Then, with the reverence of 
an alumnus for his alma mater, he asked 
if he might look around a bit. There was 
an old swimming hole he wanted to find. 
He found it — less wild after 15 years — 
but still being used and always icy cold. 

In the valley, and in the minds of four 
generations, West River Lodge is a tradi- 
tion in itself. The horses, the people, the 
seasons, and the moments print indelible 
marks in the memories of visitors and 
promise to continue for years to come. coo 



“ Uncle ” George Ware } the campus founder, is still chief outdoor chej. 
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In Celebration of the Yermont City 

SHEAFE SATTERTHWAITE 

lllustrations by Robert Yogel 


O ne way of observing how a State thinks of itself is to notę 
how the telephone company handles incoming calls from 
out of State. In Vermont they come to the toll center at White 
River Junction, where the operators yariously ask: “Information 
for what place please?” or “for what town?” or “for what city?” 

In these three ąuestions is revealed a hierarchy of territorial 
allegiances: to a homeplace, to a town, and to something larger 
called a city. 

The telephone company itself — as larger territories are 
transcending old boundaries — has responded to Vermont’s 
new spatial organization by placing all the listing under a re¬ 
gion^ central place or urban area. In the Brattleboro directory, 
for instance, Putney or Townshend listings no longer are given 
separately, but are scrambled with those of the central place — 
Brattleboro. 

I’d like to share some observations about obsolescence, change 
and growth in Vermont’s central places. 

In the context of the State, these places function as cities, even 
though some would wish, as in Bennington, to think of them 
still as towns. The legislature has granted city charters to eight 
municipalities, but I wish to define a city in different terms. 

I see the Vermont city serving the role of the central place — 
of its issuing a daily newspaper, maintaining large institutions of 


regional importance, such as the courts and hospitals, and, of 
course, serving as a regional hub for commerce and essential 
services. The largest in the State, Burlington, has a population of 
38,633. Vergennes, with a population of 2,242, does not con- 
form to my definition. 

Victorian Places 

The Vermont city achieved its preeminence during the 19th 
century. It is essentially a Victorian creation, and no sequence 
of spaces in these cities exhibits morę strongly an aura of Vic- 
torian obsolescence than the railroad depot and its associated 
paths. Generally throughout the State the stations are gone en- 
tirely. Where passenger service recently has been restored, the 
depots are forlorn and lifeless. 

That chain of spaces, from tracks to waiting room to livery 
or taxi service to diner or hotel, scarcely functions. Today there 
may not even be a downtown hotel. 

The pivotal aspect of this early transportation system was 
that it was valley-oriented. For an easy gradient the tracks clung 
near the natural drainage net, so that in almost every city the 
depot was down at the foot of the town, where it comprised a 
literał base of activity. 

Now a new transport system in the form of interstate or lim- 
ited access highways bypass the town centers in order to avoid 
the greater land costs and social dislocation of a valley route 
through the cities. In no way does it become the hub or center 
of the community, especially in the manner by which a traveler 
could walk from the depot to the court house or main Street. 
The old intimacy is lost, or at least transgressed. 

But intimacy is what these cities singularly possessed. Most 
people lived in close proximity to one another and to the daily 
round of church, school, business and shopping. These places 
functioned for pedestrians. 

The preeminent pedestrian space, of course, was main Street 
itself. Now only one city, St. Johnsbury, has not had its main 
Street (Railroad Street) challenged by out-of-town shopping cen¬ 
ters. Rutland has one shopping center located downtown on the 
site of the old railroad office, and Burlington’s promising urban 
renewal project will have major commercial areas linked by a 
pedestrian mail to the traditional shopping avenue, Church 
Street. 



In old Rutland, elegant hotels faced a busy railroad station—now a shopping center. 
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In Springfield, the residences stood alone. 


What brought all these people together, of course, was jobs. 
These cities basically were industrial centers, though today they 
are increasingly dependent on service roles. 

Industrial Places 

In only two of these Vermont cities, however, do the great 
19th century manufacturing works still survive; the Fairbanks 
Morse scalę works in St. Johnsbury (now located five miles out 
of town) and the various machinę tool works in Springfield. 

The control of these old companies in both instances has 
passed from local hands. And with the transferral of ownership 
from local families to distant conglomerates the roles of these 
cities’ major families have dwindled. 

One salient aspect of these 19th century industries was the dis- 
tinctive and often monumental architectural complexes they 
created. Surely one of Vermont’s great monuments is the Estey 
organ works in Brattleboro, the entire complex sheathed in 
siatę of varying and subtle lacustrine mud hues. And another 
monument, the original Fairbanks scalę works by the Sleeper’s 
River, unfortunately was leveled by fire last year. [See Yermont 
Life article, Spring 1973.] 

As sites for industry these futurę cities tended to locate at 
constrictions of a stream or river valley where falls provided 
sufficient head for water power. These locations are naturally 
dramatic, especially in conjunction with the distinctive land use 
patterns determined by the sequential terraces left in most Yer¬ 
mont valleys by glacial lakes. 

Industry and tracks are strung along the water’s edge. Then 
up one terrace from them is the main Street, with its vertical 
integration of shops, professional offices and the great k ‘com- 
mercial blocks” or separate, multi-storey buildings. Still farther 
up, on yet other terraces, are the residential districts. In Spring¬ 
field this pattern is especially elear from the terrace where 
stands the Hartness House mansion. Flere the sentient traveler 
can look, through the trees in winter, across at other terraces 
with residential streets — all part of the same sequence of gla¬ 
cial development and all holding to the same elevation around 
the rim of the abandoned lakę. 

Each terrace, much like a step with its tread and riser, in- 
cludes a slope. Often these slopes, too steep to build on, are re- 
tained in forest, so that urban development becomes segregated 


between ribbons of woodland. And where the slopes are de- 
veloped, surprising changes occur in storey-height between the 
front and rear facades of buildings. On Brattleboro’s main Street 
a three-storey building becomes seven storeys high in the rear, 
where it cascades downslope to the Boston & Maine tracks — 
and another terrace. 

West of the Green Mountains the urban settings, generally 
are not so determined by water power. Here in the Route 7 cor- 
ridor the land is less abrupt and the valley walls farther apart. 
These gentler slopes have accounted for a greater sprawi in 
Bennington (14,586), Rutland (19,293), Burlington and St. 
Albans (8,082) than in the riverbound cities of Barre (10,209), 
Montpelier (8,609), St. Johnsbury (8,409), Springfield (10,063) 
and Brattleboro (12,239). 

A 20th Century city that is rising on the Southern shore of an 
international water body — Lakę Memphremagog — is 
Newport (4,664) which fills a void between St. Albans and St. 
Johnsbury in the North Country where the State is widest. An 
example of Newport’s role as a central place is the new medical 
center which will serve a 24-town area. 

Where hills were to be found, the wealthy generally moved 
up their slopes (while today they are likely to be settling out of 
town). In the not-so-egalitarian society of a century ago the 
millowner might live on the heights and look down upon his 
empire and his workers — a case of income levels evidenced 
by topographical elevation. 

But in the flatter terrain of downtown Bennington the mili 
mansions might face the mili, or they might be situated in the 
front yard, while the plant itself is in back. What a close rela- 
tion of homeplace to workplace and what pride of ownership! 

Treeless Places? 

A major change in the residential districts of these cities is 
the effect a fungus carried by a bark beetle is having upon the 
American elms planted between Street and sidewalk as part of 
the Shade Tree Movement about a century ago. Burlington was 
especially known among American cities for the grace, dignity, 
and lacework shading provided during the summer by these 
trees which arched over the streets in the manner of Gothic 
vaulting. Many of these trees have died or been cut down during 
the last decade, so that once again the residential districts have 
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that aspect of starkness which they had back in the 19th century, 
when they were new subdivisions emplaced on abandoned farms 
and treeless fields. 

The elm has served the nation as the perfect urban tree be- 
cause its branches interfere little with on-the-ground movement 
and its lacy leaves do not totally exclude the sun from the 
ground, both of which characteristics allow lawns to grow right 
up to the base of a trunk. 

It seems moot whether the elm is on its way to extinction or 
whether some natural predator can be discovered for the fungus. 
In the meanwhile many streets have become several degrees 
hotter during the summertime. And if the elm does not suc- 
cumb to disease, it and other urban shade trees will have to 
withstand the massive roadsalt applications, the continual urge 
of traffic engineers to widen the roadway, the freąuent excava- 
tion of utility lines, and finally, the subjection to pounding and 
compaction by heavy vehicles. 

Mobile Places 

Most urbanists would hołd that the car has morę greatly 
altered settlement patterns than any other influence. Its major 
effect has been “scatteration:” the spreading out of activities and 
land uses so that a new regional high school is located out-of- 
town in one direction, the new shopping center is placed in 
another direction, and off somewhere else may be the new in- 
dustrial sites — all with no necessary relationship to where the 
majority of people live but likely with a relationship to where 
the access roads are good. The 20th century has certainly shown 
a talent for pulling cities apart! 

In every instance fiat land is demanded by one-storey construc- 
tion relying on horizontal internal flow systems. Where the land 
is not flat, earthmoving eąuipment often can make it so. In fact, 
an absence of fiat land is among the deficiencies of many towns 
in the hill country of northern New England. Some Vermont 
cities, like Barre, are stymied physiographically. 

The older solution of settling near the stream where there 
was water power and possibly some level land, courted flood 
damage. Second only to fire as a primitive form of urban re- 
newal would be flooding, and many Vermont cities may mea- 
sure their epochs by such disasters. While fires are isolated and 
spasmodic, affecting only one city or one neighborhood at a 
time and nowadays limited usually to a single edifice, floods 
may be shared throughout the State or drainage basin. 
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St. Johnsbury*s Fairbanks Morse Scalę Works 
were once the city’s chief economic staple. 


Yet another form of scatteration is the pulling apart of older 
and truły urban vertical massing. The professional offices were 
located on the second and third-floor walk ups in commercial 
ik blocks” on main Street. Now they are located in nearby resi- 
dences with vacant lots where off-street parking can be madę. 
And so a new pattern is unfolding: outside an old urban core of 
specialty Stores, with no supermarkets or discount Stores, will 
be found a fringe area of insurance, medical, law, and other 
offices. 

Sequential Places 

If these cities are to be enjoyed — and they are great human 
creations — you should walk through them. They will unfurl 
as a series of rooms. Let us begin on main Street. 

With the roadway and sidewalk for a floor and the shop fa- 
cades for walls, a great urban Street will culminate in some en- 
closure — as in Burlington where Church Street terminates to 
the north, creating a really fine townscape, at the First Unitarian 
Church. If we are truły sensitive to these spaces, we’d want our 
walls to maintain a uniform and even building height — to 
avoid such scars as the new one-story restaurant set among the 
uniformly three-story blocks on St. Johnsbury’s Main Street. 

Still other kinds of enclosures are to be found, like Taylor 
Park in St. Albans. Here an open space sited along a hillside is 
bounded by main Street shops on one side and important pub- 
lic buildings, churches and residences on the other. The effect 
is one of an urban ensemble. 

A morę complicated arrangement of urban rooms is found in 
St. Johnsbury, which surely is Vermont’s Edinburgh. It is com- 
plete with upper and lower towns. Two different main streets 
exist on two different terrace levels. The lower one near the 
river and tracks serves as the commercial hub. The upper has its 
grand residences and significant public buildings. Only Summit 
and Willard Streets in Burlington, with their lumber barons’ 
mansions, rival it in Vermont architectural splendor. 

Bounded on the north by a fountain and on the south by a 
Fairbanks family villa, now converted for school use, the upper 
Street possesses a succession of urban monuments: the academy, 
the courthouse, the Athenaeum, the hotel and the Fairbanks 


The aut hor, whose field is American landscape his tory, is 
assistant professor, art and research associate in environmental 
studies at Williams College. During 1972 seven Williams students 
joined him on a month-long field study of Vermont cities. Their 
perceptions are incorporated in this article. 



































Museum. Northward we notę the expansive effect of the long 
setbacks between residences and the Street. 

Neighborhood Places 

Since the major land use in any city is for housing people, 
in our travels afoot we are likely to pass from neighborhood to 
neighborhood. Once sharply defined by ethnic groupings, these 
Vermont neighborhoods today exhibit little cleavage, although 
the folklore from a past era lingers on. 

“Did you know our city has the longest bridge in the world?” 
they ask with a smile in Rutland. And, of course, the visitor 
didn’t know because he didn’t know of “Little Italy” across the 
tracks — and hence a bridge connecting Rutland with Italy. 

Possibly the most precious aspects of these neighborhoods is 
security. Stability of neighborhoods is a fragile thing as Burling- 
tonians in the Hill university area have learned these past two 
years. But in how many cities do people, like a prominent St. 
Johnsbury attorney, have no keys to their homes for the locks? 

Another pleasure of the residential districts, and one readily 
observed, is their variety of housing types. There are multi-fami- 
ly structures in the form of apartments, duplexes (both vertically 
and horizontally divided), triple-deckers and even morę compli- 
cated shapes. The single-family house is found not only in its 
detached form but in rows and other attached versions. Its a 
special pleasure to observe how these forms clamber up and 
down the hills. And when a prospect is offered over the city, 
how rich is the interplay of angles in a composite of roofs, chim- 
neys, wings and porches — these often festooned with laundry 
drying on lines. 

In these neighborhoods the corner storę still may survive: 
independent groceries, variety Stores, cash markets serving es- 
pecially the young and the elderly who cannot drive — a kind 
of humane commerce not found in national chain Stores. 

Yet where zoning holds sway, as in the newer subdivisions on 
the edge of town, the mixing of commercial and residential land 
uses are likely to be prohibited — with a conseąuent decrease in 
urban livability. 

One fascinating aspect of several of these cities, and most 
notably in Brattleboro, is the zest which has been restored to 
downtown commerce by young people — “hippies” if you 


wish. On Eliot Street in that city, are to be found a succession 
of youth culture Stores and an excellent organie food restaurant. 
Burlington’s “Traders’ Way” also mirrors this “Third World” 
capitalism. 

Finally, the explorer can begin to discover the essence of a 
city. Last year a visitor from Illinois and staying in Barre, was 
escorted by an elderly Italian-American out to Hope Cemetery. 
“This,” he said simply, “is Barre.” For Barre, long dependent 
on the granite industry, has become familiar with silicosis, in- 
curred by the men who spent years breathing granite dust. 

But these men, through their highly skilled craft, also cele- 
brated life, and in Hope Cemetery is to be found some of the 
world’s most intricate and ornate stone carving. It is a place that 
means so much to the city that its roads are kept open all winter. 

And so this observer is led to believe that T. S. Eliot would 
find Barre — and other Vermont cities as well — to be rich in 
culture as he defined it: 

Culture may even be described simply as that which makes 
life worth living. And it is what justifies other people and 
other generations in saying, when they contemplate the re- 
mains and the influence of an extinct civilization, that it was 
worth while for the civilization to have existed. 

In Vermont an intimate urban civilization still survives and 
still can be savored. t&z 

Further Reading 

There is a dearth of literaturę on the subject of this article, but a 
major (if uncohesive) source would be the state’s daily newspapers. 
In addition to periodicals, such as this magazine and Vermont 
History , the local town histories (usually weak on documentation 
and strong on mellifluous biographies of leading citizens), should be 
consulted, though most have not been revised sińce their publication 
in the late 19th century. 

Ellen L. Anderson, We Americans: A Study of Cleavage in an Ameri¬ 
can City (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1937) 
Robert J. M. Matteson, Twenty Yermont Communities: Public 
lnrestment Needs and Capacities (State of Vermont Planning 
and Community Services Agency, Montpelier, 1969) 

Challenge and Opportunity: Development to Intermingle Old and 
New, 1975 to 2000 (State of Vermont Planning and Communi¬ 
ty Services Agency, Montpelier, 1970) 



The troiły and tracks are gotie, but Burlington s Church Street remains as a familiar landmark today. 
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The ensemble gave a recital during the Cracker Barrel Bazaar in Newbury. 


THE 

CRAFTSBURY 


PLAYERS 

By Margaret Marion 

Photographs by 
Robert P. Brown, Jr. 


T hat evening back in 1966 was rich 
with the sounds and sights that make 
the magie of summer in Vermont. The 
chirp of crickets, a restless breeze rustling 
the branches, fireflies darting above the 
grass, and then something else was in the 
air. It was the musie of Mozart, Kodaly 
and Mendelssohn, as four young musi- 
cians played chamber musie at a hall in 
Craftsbury Common. 

The handful of listeners, many of whom 
had encouraged the musicians to come to 
Vermont, remember that evening as the 
first concert of the Craftsbury Chamber 
Players. The group is now part of Ver- 
mont’s permanent musical attractions. 

Four musicians playing for 35 musie 
lovers was a modest beginning, but a 
successful one. The audience was knowl- 
edgeable and appreciative. Yiolinist Ann 


Rylands, cellist Mary Lou Rylands, pian- 
ists Mary Anthony Cox and Allan Birney, 
with their rich backgrounds of training 
and experience, answered the longing of 
people in the Craftsbury area for live 
chamber musie. 

During the seven remaining concerts 
that first summer, not only did attendance 
triple, but the venture managed to keep 
afloat financially. Before fali, both back- 
ers and performers were speaking confi- 
dently of “the concerts next year.” 

Behind the idea for the series of re- 
citals there were two dreams. For the 
musicians, who had participated in 
large, established summer festivals, there 
was the hope of finding a place where 
musie could be presented with greater 
spontaneity and intimacy. Vermonters, 
both year-round and permanent summer 
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residents, had been wishing to have in 
their community the kind of musical of- 
ferings found in other parts of the State. 

A meeting of the musicians and some 
of their supporters brought the two 
dreams together. In the winter of 1966, 
Allan Birney madę a trip to Vermont to 
look for a suitable recital hall and ar- 
range the countless details necessary to 
start a regular concert series. The seed of 
the Craftsbury Chamber Players had 
been planted. 

Before the second season, a board of 
directors was formed and the musicians 
incorporated. In the next two years a 
violinist and violist were added to form 
a string quartet, and a clarinetist, harp- 
sichordist, mezzo-soprano and third pian- 
ist enlarged the roster to make broader 
programming possible. Grants from the 
Vermont Council on the Arts further ex- 
tended the group’s activities. 

With talented performers, programs of 
wide appeal and receptive audiences, there 
is no mystery about the project’s success. 
Many of the concert goers, some from as 
far away as Burlington and Montreal, 
hołd season tickets. Recent discoverers of 
the pleasures of live chamber musie min- 
gle with musie lovers of long experience, 
such as Mrs. Louis Kesselman, who at 
over eighty years of age has attended 
every Thursday night concert, including 
the first. 

The programs are varied and rangę 
from musie as early as the 16th century 
to compositions dated 1971. There are 
selections for piano, strings, woodwinds, 
harpsichord and voice in various com- 
binations. A popular attraction is the 
annual all-Baroque evening. One chil- 
dren’s concert was enlivened by a dancer’s 
improvisations. 

From time to time, recorder, oboe, 
flute, saxophone and viola d’amore are 
introduced to expand the repertory, but 
the nucleus of twelve permanent players 
remains essentially the same. 

This July the Craftsbury Chamber 
Players start their eighth season. Again 
concerts will be held in the Hardwick 
Town House, where they were moved 
from Craftsbury Common in 1970 to 
provide added seating, better acoustics 
and visibility, as well as a morę central 
location. 

Musical activities are not limited to the 
regular weekly concerts, however. Edu- 
cational programs, started in 1968 as 
Friday morning children’s concerts at 
East Craftsbury, are also held at Hard¬ 
wick now. Adult lectures and discussion 
periods were introduced in 1969 to in- 
crease the listening pleasure of concert 


goers, particularly in the area of contem- 
porary musie. 

Special recitals by the players have 
taken them to The Bundy Art Gallery in 
Waitsfield and to Montpelier to help 
dedicate the Vermont Historical Society’s 
new museum. In Newbury they are an an¬ 
nual attraction of the Cracker Barrel 
Bazaar. 

They have also played at the Church 
Street Fair in Burlington, at Orleans for 
the benefit of the high school, at Stowe’s 
Community Church, Johnson State 
College, Bolton Valley’s “other musie” 
festival and even atop a float in Crafts- 
bury’s Old Home Day paradę. 

During the seven years of music-mak- 
ing, strong ties have developed between 
Vermonters and the musicians. Every 
year invitations to share the autumn 
colors and the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas holidays bring some of the players 


north again. Each summer the musicians 
welcome visits from friends and neigh- 
bors in their Vermont homes. One regu¬ 
lar caller at the red farmhouse of Ann and 
Allan Birney is young Mary Rowell of 
East Craftsbury, who may be the only 
violin student anywhere to arrive for her 
lessons driving a tractor. 

The futurę of the chamber musie re¬ 
citals looks secure. Hardwick officials 
have assured the group a long-term lease 
on the Town House. Plans for the build- 
ing — once a school and in the 1890s an 
opera house — include historie renova- 
tion, and a dressing room extension has 
been completed. If the Players’ enthusi- 
asm and hard work are signs of things to 
come, their concerts may be expected to 
continue as a part of the lively musical 
scene at the top of Vermont for many 
summers to come. c Oo 


A Haydn string quartet is offered on a flatbed truck during the Old Home Day Paradę at Craftsbury. 





















^pHE Lemon Fair, as one might not 
A guess, is a river. It has its begin- 
nings in Smith’s Pond in Orwell, a good 
place to start life, for this is a primitive 
little pond, all wild and weedy, with 
frogs and mud turtles and whirligig 
beetles, like the beginning of all time. 

There are sonie who would dispute 
this and say the Lemon Fair begins 
north and west of Smitffs Pond, over 
the next ridge. But the majority seems 
to have voted for Smith's Pond, so the 
other branch has to content itself to be 
Little Lemon Fair. 

The Fair, as its neighbors cali it, is a 
leisurely river for most of its 25-mile 


The river, once a power 
source for mills, is morę 
suitedfor the play of children. 


length, seldom dropping into rapids or 
falls. From Smith’s Pond it trickles 
quietly through pasture and meadow- 
land, not bothering to dig much of a 
bed for itself. Often its bottom is clay, 
which dissolves and tints the water a 
murky gray. 

The Fair leaves Orwell with mem- 
ories of several mili sites and begins 
to widen toward a dam in Shoreham, 
which raises a pond to a distance of 
three miles. This is Richville Pond, a 
favorite of bass, perch, pikę, and fisher- 


men, the latter group able to reach it 
easily by way of two State Fish & Gamę 
Department access areas. 

In the 1860’s RichviIle was a bus- 
tling center boasting two sawmills, two 
shingle mills, a grist and a flouring mili, 
not to mention a tannery and a generał 
storę. All that remains now is the dam 
and traces of masonry in the weeds 
along the banks. 

A little farther down The Fair, and 
still in Shoreham, another smali mili 
used the water’s power for carding and 
weaving cloth from the wool of the 
famous Merino sheep raised in the re¬ 
gion. After all its strenuous work in 















Shoreham, The Fair then takes a de- 
served rest and settles out into the 
swamplands of Bridport. 

The course of the river in Bridport, 
Cornwall and Weybridge is akin to the 
legendary Nile’s alluvial land. When 
the spring sun thaws the snów from off 
the hills, The Fair overflows its shallow 
bed and spreads the valley flats with 
rich, muddy water. 

Cornwall attempted for a time to 
dam The Fair and put it to profitable 
use as had Shoreham, but no mili lasted 
morę than a short while there. The 
river tends to dwindle in the late sum- 
mer except at times of storm, and there 
is reference in an old history to its being 
a “thunder shower stream.” But usually 
it is navigable, after a fashion, by smali 
boat, from Cornwall to Weybridge, 
where it quietly joins Otter Creek. 

Perhaps the most intriguing aspect 
of the river is its name, and there seem 
to be as many stories as to how it be- 
came The Lemon Fair as there are 
villages it passes through. 

The story told in Sudbury, which 
can claim only one half mile of the 
Fair’s waters, is that an Indian mas- 
sacre took place on its banks — a 
lamentable affair, which through the 
years naturally was shortened to Lemon 
Fair. 

Orwell has its lamentable affair , too. 
It seems that early settlers were fording 
the river in an ox cart loaded with all 
their possessions. The cart tipped, 
spilling the contents into the river. 

Cornwall is satisfied that the lament¬ 
able affair was a disaster which oc- 
curred to an early traveler at the time 


The Fair wanders łaziły under a 
railroad hridge , into the Richuille 
Pond and past Shoreham (opposite pcige). 


of high water. Weybridge, on the other 
hand, has a morę prosaic version of 
early settlers once again fording the 
stream. Finding the Crossing treach- 
erous, one old lady among them called 
it, of course, a lamentable affair. 


Shoreham’s lamentable affair has 
some proof to back its claim. An early 
settler, one Clark Ames, was Crossing 
the ice with a sleigh in the winter of 
1829, when the ice broke and he was 
drowned. This affair indeed is re- 
corded on Ames’ tombstone, to be 
found in Richville with these very dis- 
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appointing words inscribed upon it. 
Thus in a moment I was 
Eternity to view 
No time to regulate my house 
Or bid my friends adieu 
Another story concerns a smali boy 
returning from the storę with a bag of 
lemons. As smali boys are wont to do, 
he stopped to fish before returning 
home but had the misfortune to knock 
all his lemons into the stream, giving 
the water, it is said, a yellowish tint. 


After its leisurely, 25-mile run, 
the waters of the Letnoti Fair get 
to morę serious business joining 
Otter Creek (opposite page). 

Folk tales of the river’s naming are 
much morę interesting than what prob- 
ably is the true basis for its name: Some 
of the earliest settlers here were of 
French descent, and they called the 
often-muddy little river “Limon 
Faire” which in French quite simply 
means “to make mud.” ^ 
























Potato farming at a glance: the fields are cultivated, 
harrowed, then planted with seed potatoes; the plants 
blossom, then produce theirfruit for harvesting. 
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The Brows 

of Albany: 

Potato Men 

of Orleans County 

Text and Photographs by 

Stephen T. Whitney 



F or morę years than one generation 
remembers, a popular chaff — based 
entirely on fact — noted that Vermont's 
cows outnumbered her people. Unnoticed 
in the welter of historical fact is another 
shard of incidental information: In one 
year during the 1870s, when Vermont's 
potato production was at its zenith. the 
crop peaked, on a per capita basis, at 1 lYi 
bushels. 

The eclipse of the potato by the cow 
appears to be a matter of jest. After all, 
nonę of the popular dairy breeds can 
tracę their lineage to Vermont origins. 
On the other hand, who can deny the 
prominence of the state’s potato varieties: 
Early Rosę, Early Vermont, Prolific or 
Brown Beauty, Charles Downing, Dela¬ 
ware, Snowflake and the long-time fa- 
vorite, Green Mountain? 


One authority gave the peak produc¬ 
tion a century ago an interesting statistical 
dimension. The land planted to potatoes 
at that time averaged 1 l A acres for each 
of Vermont’s 35,500 farms. Since that 
era, the decline of potato acreage has been 
precipitous. Today, only 2/2 percent of 
the peak acreage, approximately 1,100 
acres, is devoted to potato cultivation. 
Possibly a dozen farmers, planting five 
acres or morę, are the last of the Vermont 
potato growers. 

The decline of the potato did not par- 


Potato farming in Yermont, 
even when the planting season s 
weather is fauorable, is a constant 
gambie. But each year, the 
Brow family places its bet in the land. 


allei a corresponding reduction in the po¬ 
tato consumption of Vermonters. Other 
factors accounted for the large potato 
acreage of the 1 800s. Early in the century, 
it was whiskey — potato whiskey. In the 
second half of the century, it was starch. 
During the era, few potatoes left Vermont 
in their natural State. Fortunately, their 
conversion — first to a potable form and 
later to powdered form — provided nu- 
merous opportunities for local enterprises. 

In addition, an appreciable portion of 
the potato crop was fed to livestock. 

By the turn of the present century, the 
demand for potatoes was shifting to new 
markets: table stock and seed stock. Com- 
mercially, the farmer who planted an acre 
or two belonged to the past. Today, the 
bulk of the potatoes grown in Vermont 
are planted by a handful of farmers who 
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have a hundred acres or morę under cul- 
tivation. The Brows of Albany belong to 
this group. 

Winfred Brow grew his first potatoes 
in 1928 on a two acre piece. Planted and 
dug by hand, his first crop yielded some- 
thing over five hundred bushels. 

Encouraged by the profits of his labors, 
Brow increased his 1929 planting to 2 l A 
acres. In addition to the standard Green 
Mountain variety, he planted one bag of 
Katahdins, a new variety that had just 


been developed and introduced in Maine. 

“Green Mountains are the best eating 
potato," Win Brow comments knowingly. 
“But, they are awfully hard to grow. If 
you get aphids in Green Mountains, you'd 
better kiss them good-bye.” 

The second disadvantage of the Green 
Mountain is a marketing problem. To 
qualify as U.S. f\, potatoes must size be- 
tween two inches and three-and-a-half. 
Larger sizes are classified as Chef or 
French Fry, commanding a premium 


price from restaurants and the frozen 
foods industry. Unfortunately, Green 
Mountains are not fancied in this market 
and therefore do not qualify for premium 
prices. 

By 1970, when Raymond Brow took 
over from his father, their potato fields 
stretched out along the Black River valley 
from Craftsbury to Irasburg. The total 
land available for potato cultivation to- 
talled 200 acres, a hundred-fold increase 
over 1928’s initial acreage. 


















By early July, the crop is high enough 
to be hilled ( right ) and shortly 
afterwards, they are inspected jor bacterial 
or virus diseases. On a weekly basis, 
the entire crop is sprayed to control disease 
and insects hartnful to the plant, 
such as the Colorado potato beetle, 
which feasts on young potato leaves and sprouts. 
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In recent years, no Vermont grower 
has entered Green Mountain acreage in 
the seed certification program. The Brows, 
who continued to plant a few acres each 
year to satisfy local demand, bought Green 
Mountain seed stock in Maine. Late in 

1970, they ordered seed for the coming 
season. 

During the winter, the dealer’s Green 
Mountain seed potatoes were frozen ac- 
cidentally. Rather than seek replacement 
seed from another dealer, Raymond Brow 
decided not to plant Green Mountains in 

1971. For the first time sińce 1928, Green 
Mountains were not grown in Albany. 

Now that the skein is broken, it may 
never be mended. In 1971, the Brows ex- 
perimented with a new variety that had 
been developed in Maine, the Abenaki. 
Four hundred pounds were planted on a 
quarter-acre lot in the spring. In the fali, 
when the potatoes were harvested, 200 
bushels (12,000 Ibs.) were dug from the 
smali piece, twice the yield of their usual 
plantings. 

The following year, 16,000 Ibs. of 
Abenakis were planted. If the new variety 
lives up to the Raymond's expectations, 
the Green Mountain will join other Ver- 
mont varieties in the pages of past history. 

Morę than acreage had changed with 
the years. Successful potato growing be- 
came a highly mechanized operation — 
plowing, fertilizing and planting, spray- 


While the harvester works in the 
field ( aboue ) Raymond Brow prepares 
and packs potatoes for shipment. 


ing, harvesting, storing and packing. The 
only hand labor is the culling of bruised 
potatoes and an occasional stone from 
the conveyor belts of the harvester and 
grader during the packing process. 

Despite the mechanized efficiency of 
potato growing, the risks remain high. 
Weather and disease are the chief adver- 
saries. Alone, or in combination, they are 
capable of turning the prospects of a 
bumper crop to misfortune without warn- 
ing or portent. The vigil begins in the 
spring as the winter’s snows recede and it 


is maintained until the last potato has 
been dug and stored. Through the winter 
and into the first days of spring, the 
agonies of a potato grower depend on 
market price only. 

After forty-five years of uncertainty, 
there is sparkle in Win Brow's eyes. 

“I don’t know why Raymond wants to 
carry on. A man is crazy to grow potatoes. 
1 guess it’s something that gets into your 
blood." An easy smile creases Win Brow's 
weathered face. “If I had the choice, I 
guess Fd grow potatoes again.” 
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LIVING HERITAGE 

CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 



Green Mountain Girls 


A lmost everybody knows about the “Green Mountain Boys.” 

. Their place in history has been secure ever sińce they re- 
pulsed the New Yorkers out from our hills in the 1770’s, and 
especially sińce they captured Fort Ticonderoga from the Brit- 
ish in May, 1775. But what about the “Green Mountain Girls?” 
Who hears much about them? 

True, a group of lady golfers in the Manchester area have 
dubbed themselves “the Green Mountain Girls.” Their per- 
formances on the golf links are widely known. But how much is 
known about women in Vermont’s history, or women from 
Vermont who have played significant roles in American history 
during the past two hundred years? Have these “Green Moun¬ 
tain Girls” received the recognition they deserve? 1 doubt it. 

I suspect most people (women no less than men) tend to view 
Vermont’s history in masculine terms, and thereby ignore the 
women this State has produced. Be honest with yourself: when 
you think back about notable Vermonters of the past 200 years, 
are you thinking primarily, almost entirely, about men? How 
many women can you name? 

A woman-hater has a ready response to this. He might remind 
us that Ethan Allen was wandering about early-day Vermont 
because his wife madę things unpleasant for him at home, and 
in that sense, women deserve the recognition they merit in 
causing the great men of Vermont history to become active. An 
informed woman-hater might also notę that when the multi- 
volume Dictionary of American Biography was compiled before 
the Second World War, it included only 709 women among the 
15,000 famous Americans in its pages, and this shows that wom¬ 
en have traditionally played secondary roles in American life. 

But that situation has now been arrested by a three-volume 
compilation entitled Notable American Women , 1607-1950, 
A Biographical Dictionary. Published in 1971 by the Belknap 
Press of Harvard University, it contains 1,337 articles about 
American women who died before the end of 1950, as written 
by 738 contributors. These articles vary in length from 400 to 
7,000 words, and the total number of pages is 2,125. The entire 
project, first conceived in 1957, has been funded by Radcliffe 
College and excellently edited at that institution by Edward T. 
James, Janet Wilson James, and Paul S. Boyer. The results of 
their prodigious effort was not easily achieved: “for women’s 
lives generally,” they write, “documentation tends to be scanty.” 

Thumbing through the pages of Notable American Women, 
a reader comes repeatedly upon Vermont women who have 
madę contributions to our State and nation by overcoming bar- 
riers raised against them. Take Carrie Burnham Kilgore (1838- 
1909) of Craftsbury, for example. At the age of 12, her father 
died and her guardian declared that “she clearly had education 
enough for a woman.” She was put to work in the kitchen 


and the family’s woolen factory. But by teaching school and 
saving her earnings as a domestic servant she was able to con- 
tinue her education at Craftsbury Academy and Newbury 
Seminary. Ultimately she received a medical degree in Boston 
and then turned to studying law. In 1871 she was denied per- 
mission to enter the University of Pennsylvania Law School be¬ 
cause of her sex, and in addition her petition to the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Bar Examiners in 1873-’74 to be given the bar 
examination was refused. In Philadelphia she registered to vote 
and paid the appropriate tax, but on election day her ballot was 
rejected at the polis. Undeterred, she went to court to end this 
discrimination against women. 

One also might consider the case of Myra Colby Bradwell 
(1831-1894) of Manchester, identified in Notable American 
Women as “the most distinguished woman lawyer” of the late 
19th century. In 1869 she applied for admission to the bar in 
Illinois and passed the necessary examination with credit but 
was denied admission by the State supreme court on the grounds 
that women were disqualified. Unflaggingly she battled this in- 
justice for years. In 1890 the court, acting on her original mo- 
tion of 1869, admitted her to the practice of law in that State. 

Then there was Clarina Irene Howard Nichols (1810-1885), 
born in West Townshend, who became editor of the Windham 
County Democrat, the Brattleboro newspaper, in the 1840’s. In 
1847 her articles deploring the legał and property restrictions on 
married women prompted State senator Larkin G. Mead to in- 
troduce legislation in the Vermont General Assembly in Mont- 
pelier granting married women the right to inherit, own, and 
bequeath property. This bill was passed and expanded in sub- 
seąuent legislation. Mrs. Howard urged that women be allowed 
to vote in district school meetings, that joint property deeds for 
husbands and wives be legalized, that a woman be permitted 
to insure her husband’s life, and that the inheritance rights of 
widows be broadened. 

So too with other “Green Mountain Girls” who deserve 
morę attention in the pages of history. Linda Richards (1841- 
1930) of Derby and Lyndon, for example, who received the 
earliest American diploma in nursing; Katharine Isabel Hayes 
Chapin (1845-1913) of Irasburg — the first woman to be em- 
ployed by the U.S. Department of State; Nettie Stevens (1861- 
1912) of Cavendish, pioneer geneticist; Lucy Wheelock (1857- 
1946) of Cambridge, pioneer in kindergarten education for 
whom Wheelock College in Boston was named; Susan Lincoln 
Tolman Mills (1825-1912) of Enosburg Falls, the educator 
whose name is perpetuated by Mills College in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Caroline Ardelia Yale (1848-1933) of Charlotte and 
Williston, long-time principal of the Ciarkę School for the Deaf 
in Northampton, Mass., who “helped shape the whole trend of 
education for deaf children in the United States”; Mary Sargent 
Neal Gove Nichols (1810-1884) of Craftsbury, who was the first 
woman to break taboos by lecturing publicly to women about 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene; Abby Maria Hemenway 
(1828-1890) of Ludlow, whose Gazetteer of 6,000 pages is de- 
scribed as “a veritable minę of source materials. . . . Every sub- 
sequent historian of Vermont or any of its communities has 
found it necessary to rest his narrative heavily upon this ex- 
traordinary source.” 

And so forth: women doing social work in the ugly rookeries 
of our industrializing cities; women missionaries on Indian 
reservations; women defying prejudice to help civilize a nation. 

Today, when young Vermont girls wonder if their Vermont 
heritage contains a living past from which they can draw en- 
richment, the answer is a decided yes. Ali of Vermont’s history 
isn’t dominated by the Green Mountain Boys. Many of their 
sisters were pioneering too. 
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CONTINUING E V E NTS 
Year 'Round: Bennington Benn. Gallery 

10- 5; St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gal¬ 
lery Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Museum & Plane¬ 
tarium 9-4:30, Sun. 1-5; Montpelier Wood 
Art Gallery; Vt. Hist. Soc. Mus. Mon.- 
Fri. 8-4:30; Northfield Norwich U. Mu¬ 
seum; Burlington Fleming Mus. 8:30-4:30; 
So. Royalton Vt. Sugar House, 10-6, 
closed Wed.; Woodstock Gallery 2, Fine 
Arts 10-5 exc. Sun.; Montgomery Ctr. 
Cold Hollow Gallery 10-6, Tues. & Wed. 
appointment only; Middlebury Sheldon 
Mus. daily exc. Sun. 10-5 

To Dec. 31: Grand Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh; 

Charlotte Ferry to Essex, N.Y. 

To Dec. 1: Bennington Museum; Benn. Bat- 
tle Monument 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll 
Rd. 

To Nov. 4: Shoreham Ferry to Ticonderoga 
To Oct. 31: Graniteville Quarry Tours 8:30- 
5, Craft Center, Train Ride; No. Benning¬ 
ton Gov. McCullough Mansion Tues.-Fri., 
Sun. 10-5; Shaftsbury Topping Tavern 
Mus. daily 10-5 exc. Mon., Suns. 1-5 
To Oct. 28: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent 
To Oct. 25: St. Johnsbury Mapie Museum 
8-5 weekdays, 9-5 Sat. & Sun.; Procter 
Wilson’s Castle 8-6 

To Oct. 21: Rutland Chaffee Art Center 
10:30-5 exc. Sun.; Procter Vt. Marble Ex- 
hibit 9-6 

To Oct. 15: Manchester So. Vt. Art Ctr. daily 
exc. Mon. 10-5; Addison Gen. John Strong 
Mansion 10-5; Chester Art Gallery 1-5 
exc. Mon.; Shelburne Museum 9-5; Wood¬ 
stock Ottauquechee DAR Mus. Mon., 
Wed., Fri. 12-4; Brownington Old Stone 
House Museum; Killington Gondola & 
Chair Lift 10-6; Websterville Granite 
Quarry 7-4 

To Oct. 12: Vermont State Parks 10-9 
June 1-Oct. 14: Weathersfield Ctr. Hist. Soc. 
Mus. Wed.-Sun. 2-5 

July 1-Sept. 3: No. Troy Jay Peak Tramway 

11- 6; Calais Kent Mus. 1-5 exc. Monday 
July 1-Oct. 14: Sherburne Killington Stables 

Horseback Rides & instruction 
July 4-Sept. 3: Bellows Falls Adams Old 
Stone Grist Mili Mus. Sat. & Sun. 2-4; 
Grand Isle Hyde Log Cabin 10:30-5 
July 4-Oct. 15: Warren Gondola Lift 10-5; 
Chester Depot Dawson Grist Mili Gallery 
daily exc. Mon. 10-5, Sun. 2-5 
July & Aug.; Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 
daily exc. Tues. 10-5, Sun. 1-5; Manchester 
Center Bromley Chairlift 10-5 
July: Northfield Red Mitten Gift Shop 1-5 
daily, demonstrations Fri. 2-4 


RECURRING EV E NTS 

May 1-Oct. 15: Reading Hist. Soc. Mus. 
Wednesday afternoons & evenings 

June 2-Oct. 6: So. Royalton Hist. Soc. Mu¬ 
seum lst & 3rd Saturdays 2-5 

June 25-Aug. 25: Ludlow Fletcher Farm 
Craft School 9-4 

June 28-Sept. 2: Dorset Caravan Theater, 
Dorset Playhouse 8:30 

July 1-Sept. 3: Stowe Summer Theater Play¬ 
house Tues.-Sat., Opera Sun. 8:30 

July: Burlington Lane Series Concerts, Ira 
Allen Chapel 8:30 

July 3-Sept. 1: Sherburne Killington Sum¬ 
mer Playhouse Tues.-Sat. 8:30 

July 7-Aug. 12: Marlboro Musie Festival 
Concerts Sats. 8:30, Sun. 3 p.m., Fridays 
July 10, Aug. 3 & 10, 8:30 

July 14-Aug. 18: West Charleston Camp 
Winape Band Concerts Sats. 7:30 

July 20-Aug. 4: Brandon Library Book Sale 
10-4 

July & Aug.; Grafton Hist. Mus. Sat. & Sun. 
2:30-4:30 

Aug. 12, 15, 18, 22, 25: Johnson State Col¬ 
lege, Chamber Musie Concerts, Dibden 
Auditorium 8:15 

Aug. 3 1-Sept. 4: Brandon Library Book Sale 
10-4 


LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
JUNE 

2, 9, 16, 23: Brownsville Sat. Night Baked 
Beans & Salads Suppers 5-7:30 
27: Plymouth Strawberry Festival 6-8 
28: Londonderry Strawberry Festival Supper 
5-7 

30: Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5-7:30 


JULY 

4: E. Corinth Auction 10 a.m., Chicken Bar- 
becue 12:30; No. Ferrisburg Supper 5:30 
5: Burlington St. Mark’s Ch. Chicken Bar- 
becue 5:30-8:30; Greensboro Bend Chick¬ 
en Pie Supper 5, 6, 7 
6 : W. Newbury Turkey Supper 5:30 on 
7: Shrewsbury Fire Dept. Ham Supper 5:30 
on; Georgia Ctr. Annual Bazaar & Auc¬ 
tion 2 p.m., Supper 5 on; E. Haven Field 
Day & Barbecue; Marshfield Buffet Sup¬ 
per 5 on; Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 
5-7:30; Castleton Colonial Day 10:30-5, 
lunch noon 

10: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
11: E. Arlington Fed. Ch. Bazaar 2 p.m., 
Smorgasbord 6 p.m.; Morgan Sugar-on- 
Snow Supper 5, 6, 7 


14: Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5-7:30; 
Bradford Tri-Church Bazaar 10-4 & Bar¬ 
becue 5:30 on 

18: Post Mills Parish House, Sale & lunch 11 
19: E. Corinth Cong. Ch. Bazaar & Supper 5 
on; Georgia Plain Bazaar & Chicken Pie 
Supper 5, 6, 7; So. Ryegate Smorgasbord 

5 on 

21: BrownsviIle Sat. Night Supper 5-7:30; 
Thetford Ctr. Old Home Day Auction, 
Sale & Supper 11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Pittsford 
Haymaker’s Holiday Fair 11 on, Country 
Dinner 4-7, Auction 7 
24: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 
25: No. Ferrisburg Bazaar 4, Ham & Salad 
Supper 5 on; Grand Isle Country-Style 
Smorgasbord Supper, United Meth. Ch. 5, 
6,7 

25-27: Newbury Church Suppers 5 on 
26: Cambridge United Church Bazaar & 
Sugar-on-Snow 7:30 on 
28: Brownsyille Sat. Night Supper 5-7:30; 
Springfield Cong. Ch. Center, Country 
Fair & Bazaar 1:30-7, Smorgasbord 5-7 
29: Lowell Hazen’s Notch Campground Rock 

6 Minerał Show & Barbecue 


AUGUST 

4: Brownsyille Sat. Night Supper 5-7:30; 
East Dorset Chicken Barbecue & Sale 5 
on; Londonderry Old Home Day Sale 3-7, 
Supper 5-7 

5: Walden Fireman’s Chicken Barbecue 
noon, Auction 2 p.m.; Burkę Old Home 
Day 10:30, Dinner & Band Concert 12:30 
7: Brandon Cong. Church Smorgasbord 5:30; 

Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 
8 : Belmont Comm. Ch. Bazaar 2 p.m., Sup¬ 
per 4, 5, 6 

9: W. Newbury Buffet Supper 5-7 
il: Brownsyille Sat. Night Supper 5-7:30; 
E. Topsham Chicken Barbecue 4:30; Con- 
cord Smorgasbord Supper 5:30 on; Man¬ 
chester Village Green, Sale 11 a.m., Bar¬ 
becue 5:30; Greensboro Bend Bazaar & 
Church Supper 5 on; E. Montpelier Old 
Meeting House, Bazaar, Auction & Bar¬ 
becue 9:30-4 p.m. 

12: Sheffield Old Home Day 10:45 
15: No. Thetford Ch. Sale & Lunch 11-3 
16: Tyson Church Bazaar 2:30, Supper 5 on; 
Isle La Motte Meth. Ch. Old Home Day, 
Chicken Pie Dinner & Sale 5, 6, 7, 8; So. 
Royalton Smorgasbord 5:30 on 
18: Brownsyille Sat. Night Supper 5-7:30; 
Charlotte Central School Auction 9 a.m. 
on, Chicken Barbecue noon on 
21: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 
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22: Barnet Ctr. Turkey Supper 5, 6:15, 7:15, 
Reservations 633-2681 

23: E. Corinth Chicken Pie Supper 5 on; 
Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 5, 
6,7 

25: Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5-7:30 

SPECIAL E V EN TS 
JUNE 

2: Barre Auditorium 4-H State Day 11-3; 
Plainfield Goddard Haybarn Theater, 
Joan Stone, dancer 8:30 

2-3: Enosburg Falls Vt. Dairy Festival, Pa¬ 
radę 10 a.m. June 2nd 

7: Plainfield Haybarn Theater, Philobolus, 
Energy Circus 8:30 

7 & 9: Plainfield Haybarn Theater, Musie 
Concerts 8:30 

9: Windsor Country Fair on the Common, 11 
a.m.-8 p.m. 

13-17: Sto we Golf Tournament 

16- 17: So. Woodstock GM HA Vt. Morgan 
Horse Show; Plymouth Wilderness Camp, 
Conference on Vt. Birds; Barton Orleans 
Cty. Fair Grounds, Fun-O-Rama, all day 

17: Marlboro So. Vt. Dairy Goat Show, 
Milking competition, all day 

17- 19: Fairlee Lakę Morey Inn & Country 
Club, Vt. State Open Golf Championship 

23: Springfield High School Alumni Day 

24: Randolph Jr. Horse Show 

28-29: Weathersfield Ctr. Meeting House 
Antiąue Show, Town Hall, 28th 10-9, 29th 
10-6 

29: Grand Isle Food & Fancy Work Sale, 
Methodist Church 9-12 


JUL Y 

2- 4: Bristol Country A-Fair 2-7, 4th 10 a.m.- 
midnight 

3- 4: Woodstock 4th July Celebration, fire- 
works both nights 

4: Northfield St. Mary’s Auction 10 a.m. on; 
No. Danville 4th July Celebration, day & 
eve.; Stowe 4th July Celebration, all day; 
Pittsford 4th July Celebration 10 a.m. on, 
Fireworks evening 

5-7: Burlington St. Mark’s Ch. Lawn Party 
7-12 
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6 : Brandon Cong. Church Bazaar 11-4 

7: Jay Peak Vt. Symphony Orchestra, Tram 
Haus; Middletown Springs Adams House 
on the Green, Mini-Mart 10-4; Middle- 
bury St. Stephen’s Church Peasant Market 
10-4 

8 : Brattleboro Hillwinds Farm, Horse Show 
9:30 on 

9: Middlebury College Mem. Field House, 
Vt. State Symphony 8:15 

12: E. Corinth Fair Grounds, Flea Market 
10-8; Woodstock St. James Church Fair 
10:30 

13: West Woodstock Dog Show 8-6; Jericho 
Ctr. Mt. Mansfield Union School, małe 
chorus concert 7:30; Townshend Annual 
Summer Sale 3-5; Grand Isle Meth. Ch. 
Food & Fancy Work Sale 9-12 

13-14: Norwich Church Fair 6-10 13th, 10-10 
14th 

13-15: Essex Jct. Horse Show, Fair Grounds 
5 p.m. 13th, 8 a.m. 14th & 15th 

14: Colchester Camp Johnson Paradę 
Grounds, Dog Show 8-6; Williamsville 
Ch. Fair 1-4; So. Wallingford Children’s 
Fair 1:30-5; Chelsea Flea Market & Book 
Sale 10-4 

15: Stowe Rt. #108, Dog Show 8-6 

17- 19: St. Johnsbury Passumpsic Valley 
Guild Arts & Crafts Fair 10-9 Tues., 9-9 
Wed., 9-6 Thurs. 

18: Irasburg United Ch. Fair 2 p.m.; Middle¬ 
bury Homes Tour 12:30-4; Bristol Bazaar 
7:30 p.m. 

18- 19: No. Hero Antiąue Show & Sale, 
Comm. Hall, 10-6 18th, 10-9 19th 

21: Greensboro Bend Auction, St. MichaePs 
Hall; Bennington St. Peter’s Ch. Fair 11-5 

22: Calais Old West Church Service 2 p.m. 

22-29: Swanton Summer Festival 9 a.m.- 
midnight 

25-27: Woodstock Antiąue Show & Sale, 
Rec. Ctr., 11-9; Newbury Cracker Barrel 
Bazaar, all day 

25-29: Northfield Norwich U. Vt. Artists 
Exhibit, Plumley Armory 10-9, 29th 10-5 

26: E. Arlington Fireman’s Lawn Party 6:30- 
11 

27-28: Weathersfield Hist. Soc. Craft Show, 
10-8 Fri., 10-6 Sat. 

27-29: Burlington International Games, Burl¬ 
ington, Ontario vs Burlington, Vt. 

28: Craftsbury Common Old Time Fiddler’s 
Contest, noon on; Woodstock WUHS 
Grounds Antiąue Flea Market 10-4; Hunt¬ 
ington Ctr. Country Fair & Paradę 11 a.m. 
on 

29: Richmond Old Round Church Annual 
Pilgrimage 11 a.m. 

31-Aug. 3: Manchester Ctr. School Gym, 
Antiąues Show 1-10 p.m. 


AUGUST 

1: Craftsbury Common United Ch. Sale 2-5 

2- 3: Craftsbury Common Shakespeare play, 
East Hill Players 8:30 

3: Canaan Sugar-on-Snow & Concert 6-10 
p.m. 

3- 4: Waterbury Ctr. Washington Cty. Field 
Days, Perry Hill Farm, all day 


4: Woodstock Univ. Ch. Fair 10:30-4; Town¬ 
shend Grace Cottage Hosp. Fair 11-9 
5: Bellows Falls Rockingham Meeting House 
Annual Pilgrimage; Stannard Old Home 
Sun.; Calais Old West Church Service 2 
p.m. 

5-7: Orleans Country Club, Vt. State Wom- 
en’s Golf Amateur Tournament 
7: Thetford Thetford Hill Fair 2-5 
8 : Dorset Church Fair 1-5; Morgan Annual 
Bazaar, Elementary School, 2 p.m.; Dan- 
ville Community Fair, all day & evening 
9-11: Newport Antiąue Fair, Municipal 
Bldg.; Burlington St. Mark’s Antiąue 
Show & Sale Thurs. & Fri. 11-10, Sat. 
11-5; Stowe Craft Show & Sale 10-9 
9-12: New Haven Addison Cty. Fair, Rte. 
17, 9-midnight 

10: Grand Isle United Meth. Church Sale 9- 
12 

11: Bennington Antiąues Show & Flea Mar¬ 
ket, Rte 7, 9-6; Chelsea Old Time Fiddler’s 
Contest, H.S. Auditorium 8 p.m.; White 
River Jct. St. PauPs Episcopal Church 
Bargain Bin 9-4; Craftsbury Common Old 
Home Day 

11-12: Berlin Horse Show, Fiddlers Green 
Farm 8:30 a.m. 

12: Guilford Christ Church Old Home Sun. 
10:30; Weathersfield Ctr. Annual Pil¬ 
grimage Service 3 p.m.; Randolph Open 
Horse Show, Mid-State Riding Club 
13: Burlington 4-H State Dairy Day, Animal 
Research Farm, UVM 9-2 
15: No. Ferrisburg Couples Club Auction 
6:30 p.m. 

15- 21: Bennington United Methodist Ch. Art 
Show & Sale 1-9 p.m. 

16- 18: So. Wallingford Antiąue & Craft 
Show 10-8 Thurs. & Fri., 10-6 Sat. 

17: Brandon Cong. Ch. Food Sale 10 a.m. 

17- 19: Stowe Antiąue & Classic Car Rally 
18: East Brookfield St. Edward’s Church 

Bazaar & Sale 10 a.m. on; W. Bridgewater 
Wilderness Fair, 2-6 

19: Calais Old West Church Service 2 p.m. 
23-26: Lyndonville Caledonia Cty. Fair, day 
Si evening 

24: Grand Isle United Meth. Ch. Sale 9-12; 

Stowe Rotary Auction 10 a.m.-midnight 
27-Sept. 1: Essex Jct., Champlain Valley Fair 
9 -midnight 
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Our Pomfret friend explains 

THE HOT HHB 
THE COLE OE IT 

as the ultimate menu 
for fickle summer eves. 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


W e met our friend in Pomfret the other day, looking ex- 
tremely pleased with himself as he does on those occasions 
when he feels he’s been rather clever. 

“Okay,” we said, “what is it this time?” 

“This time Fm one up on those tricky Vermont summer days 
that fool you by giving promise of a lovely warm evening, then 
around mid-afternoon produce a couple of smali black clouds 
over there (gesturing vaguely towards the west) and before you 
know it, it’s a perfectly miserable afternoon. The temperaturę 
has dropped twenty, thirty degrees and the prospect of that big 
cold salad for dinner seems ridiculous.” 

He was so put out by this imagined treachery that we hastened 
to ask how he had solved this problem? 

He beamed. 

“Simply, dear boy, simply by realizing that the trick is to plan 
dishes that are equally good cold or hot!” 

When we had recovered from the impact of this startling 
revelation, our friend went on to point out that his plan has a 
further advantage. Dishes that are to be served cold obviously 
must be prepared well in advance to allow time for chilling, 
thus giving considerable freedom from the kitchen in case the 
day turns out to be nice after all. 

Whether the main dish is served hot or cold, our friend likes 
to start a summer repast with a cold soup of his own invention. 
It is based on a potato puree madę with a strong beef stock. By 
itself, this is delicious or it can be given a number of additions 
such as chives, chopped spinach or pureed onion. Our friend’s 
favorite, however, makes use of that ubiquitous weed — sour- 
grass. Since it grows in great profusion all over the place it takes 
no time at all to gather enough to give piquancy to all the soup 
one can make. 

Pick it from a nice clean patch of deep grass so you won’t 
have to wash it; it’s a clinging nuisance when wet. As far as pos- 
sible, pick only the leaves, buds and the little yellow flowers. 
Puli them clean from the stems, don’t leave in a single stem, 
theyTe too tough and wiry. 


SOUR-GRASS SOUP (serves4) 


1 qt beef stock 
1 Vi cups diced potatoes 
l A cup green peas 


2 cups sour grass 
Vi cup heavy cream 
1 oz but ter 


Cook the potatoes with one teaspoon salt in the stock for 10 
minutes, then add the green peas, fresh or frozen, and cook five 
minutes morę. 

While the potatoes cook chop the sour-grass coarsely. Then 
puree the potatoes and peas in a blender or rub through a sieve. 
Melt in the butter, add the cream, sour-grass, salt and pepper to 
taste and chill. 
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JELLED SUMMER CHICKEN (serves 4) 


2Vi to 3 Ib frying chicken 
3 cups chicken broth 
Vi cup dry vermouth 
1 clove garlic 

1 bay leaf 

Vi tspn dried thyme 

2 Tbspn fresh t ar rago n 
2 med onions 

2 med carrots 


2 large stalks celery 
Vi cup french cut string beans 
fresh or frozen 
1 tspn marjoram 

1 Tbspn butter 

2 chicken bouillon cubes 
1 cup sour cream 

1 Tbspn flour 

2 egg yolks 


Cut chicken in parts. Simmer it, covered, with giblets, garlic and 
thyme in the broth and vermouth about 45 minutes. 

Meanwhile chop the onions fairly fine, cut carrots and celery 
in quarter inch slices. Season with salt, pepper, a pinch of thyme 
and the marjoram. Add a tablespoon of butter and a quarter cup 
of water. Cover and cook on moderate heat four minutes, add 
the string beans and cook six to ten minutes morę. The vegetables 
should be tender but not soft. Drain any liquid into the cooking 
chicken, remove regetables and let them cool. 

When the chicken is cooked remove it from the pan and let 
it cool. As soon as it can be handled, skin it and take the meat 
from the bones. Discard the skin, crack the bones and add them 
to the stock. Cook the stock for an hour over moderate heat; 
then boil rapidly to reduce it to Wi cups. Finally add the 2 
bouillon cubes for extra strength. Unless this is done the dish 
will taste disappointingly fiat. When the stock is moderately 
cool stir in two tablespoons of chopped fresh tarragon. 

Dice the chicken and mix it with the vegetables in a Wi 
quart mold or thin plastic bowl. Correct seasoning of stock and 
pour it over the chicken and vegetables, add a few drops of 
lemon juice and mix it all thoroughly. Let it cool, then refrig- 
erate two or three hours until firmly set. 

If, as you had planned, the evening is warm, unmold the 
chicken onto a bed of chopped lettuce garnished with quartered 
tomatoes and perhaps a few pitted green olives. Spread a couple 
of spoonsful of sour cream or tart mayonnaise over each serving. 

However, if there is that pesky change in the weather, despair 
not. Be of good cheer, for like all good Boy Scouts, you are 
Prepared! Put the now jelled chicken into the top of a double 
boiler and heat it until the stock has liquified. Drain off the 
stock and continue gently heating the chicken mixture. 

In a smali saucepan make a roux of one tablespoon of butter 
and one of flour; let it brown lightly then remove from heat. In 
a mixing bowl beat two egg yolks, then with a wire whisk, grad- 
ually blend in just one cup of the warm stock. Beat this into the 
roux and, over moderately Iow heat add one cup of sour cream. 
Continue stirring until it thickens nicely. Do Not Boil! If it 
does the sauce will probably eonie apart. Pour sauce in with the 
hot chicken, mix well and correct seasoning. 

Our friend likes to spoon this onto a generous serving of 
noodles but says rice or mashed potatoes are equally receptive 
and acceptable. 

He would also like to suggest that you try the same generał 
procedurę using sea-food, beef or pork. For any of these a super- 
strong stock should be prepared in advance. For sea-food you 
can flavor chicken stock by poaching the fish in it. 

Whether the main dish is based on chicken, sea-food or meat 
a light green salad makes a refreshing third course and our 
friend usually ends the meal with a dessert of fresh fruit and a 
tasty cheese or two. With luck it will be a soft moonlit evening 
and he and his friends can take their after dinner coffee out on 
the Iawn and perhaps later go for a dip in a handy pond nearby. 
As he often says, life in Pomfret is fairly rough but he claims it 
builds character. We hope so, we really do. 
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Green Mountain 


POST BOY 


As diyerse as the contents of this particular page have been in the 
27 years of Yermont Life' s existence, it is the only feature which 
has survived (at least in name) from the very beginning. The 
Green Mountain Post Boy has delivered spot information over 
the years, offered digested history, extended thanks, belated 
apologies and an occasional hint of gossip. But it has been a 
constant ingredient of this magazine, and now that the voice of 
the Boy has been turned over to me, I’m not entirely surę what 
we should say. 

Originally, the concept of the column was to offer a digest of 
materiał excerpted from Vermont newspapers. That short-lived 
format was changed into one in which a digest of materiał from 
out-of-state newspapers about Vermont was introduced. The 
Christian Science Monitor was quoted in a description of the 
village of Pownal Center as an international symbol of peace in 
the Winter issue of 1947. That summer, the format changed 
again when the łatę Walter Hard, Sr. began “conducting” the 
Post Boy, and for the next decade the esteemed proprietor/poet 
filled this page with yards of yarns from his generous memory. 

In the Spring of 1956, Walter Hard, Jr., who had assumed 
editorship of Yermont Life several years earlier, assigned his 
father to new space in the magazine and took over proprietary 
responsibility for the Post Boy. The column immediately be- 
came something which every magazine needs and few actually 
have. It became the Etcetera Page. Ali the bits and pieces of 
information that somehow couldn’t be tucked inside an existing 
article or essay were placed with the Post Boy, along with last 
minutę addendums, corrections and reąuests. And because 
Walter possessed his father’s facile gift of language, along with 
his own very exclusive wit and style, the column became the 
first order of business for many readers. The voice in the Post 
Boy was almost uniformly wry — never really laughing aloud, 
sometimes noting an event with regret. Occasionally one could 
detect a hint of exasperation, and that appeared most often when 
readers were reminded for the umpteenth time that the maga¬ 
zine did not accept poetry. Apologies were offered when war- 
ranted — a misspelled name, an incorrect identification — and 
when the apologies sounded a bit less than sincere, they were 
generally meant to sound that way. With his informed but in- 
formal manner and a love of Vermont that was ardent but never 
blind, the Post Boy of Walter Hard, Jr. set a leisurely and bal- 
anced tonę for the pages which surrounded it. 

Now the Post Boy column is minę to fili. I think in this case, 
as in morę than a few others, I would do best by following the 
precedent of my predecessor. It’s a real luxury to have a page 
like this, one which holds the confetti of the magazine — all 
those important little etceteras which would be sore thumbs if 
they were stuck anywhere else. They will be gathered here each 
season. 

And having stated the continuation of that policy, I would 
like to now immediately deviate from it. I’m reąuesting some 


Post Boy license in this offering, because it is my first and be¬ 
cause of two letters I have read and answered recently. My not- 
terribly-subtle intent in telling you about them is to tell you a 
little about what you might see in Yermont Life' s futurę. 

Neither letter was addressed to me. The first was written to 
Govemor Thomas Salmon and I took the liberty of offering a 
reply because it gave me a chance to get some unconnected 
thoughts pinned down on paper. The writer, from nearby Ran- 
dolph Center, was irate. First, he was angry about the fact that 
the new editor of Yermont Life was recently a New Yorker (a 
charge to which I pleaded guilty), but morę, he was incensed 
that there was a new editor at all. Or that there still was a Yer¬ 
mont Life at all. He had a great deal to say about how the mag¬ 
azine does nothing but publish seductive photographs of farms 
and barnyards which lure outside developers into the State to 
ruin everything and rake huge profits for themselves. He said 
the magazine should be shut down permanently. 

Naturally, and for morę reasons than the obvious, I dis- 
agreed. I wrote back and admitted, yes, Yermont Life does 
publish photographs of the countryside and they are beautiful. 
Sometimes it’s difficult to take pictures here and have them turn 
out any other way. And yes, the magazine does promote the 
State as well as share its beauty with people all over the world. 
But it also tries to help protect the State. There have been articles 
recently on very real ecological threats and Yermont Life has 
and will continue to say: share Vermont with us if you will, 
but share also our concern for preserving that which makes 
Vermont unique. 

Getting that down on paper madę me feel pretty good, but it 
was a fleeting satisfaction. Soon afterward, I was shown a sec- 
ond letter — one which had been sent to our Subscription De¬ 
partment. I’m surę the writer of this letter had only the best and 
kindest of intentions. I’m certain he could not have preplanned 
such a surę attack on my smugness. 

The letterhead atop the single worn-scrawled page was an 
early tip-off: it read, “Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Public Correspondence Table, Cincinnati, Ohio.” The text was 
addressed to no one in particular. 

“Pm writing to just let you all know that I like and enjoy 
your magazine. I read it at the public library. I really enjoy it. 
The pictures are great and wonderful. I’ve always wanted to 
know what Vermont was like. I would like to be able to visit 
but I never will be able to. Never be able to afford it. But will 
always enjoy your magazine. Keep up the good work.” 

I wrote a reply to the gentleman saying that I couldn’t per- 
sonally take any credit for what he had enjoyed in Yermont Life 
in the past, but that I would try my hardest to keep up the good 
work. I thought of adding something about hoping he might get 
a chance to visit us one day. But he had really ruled that out 
himself, with a terribly resigned finality. So I just thanked him 
again and sent best regards from everybody. 

And putting that down on paper didn’t make me feel par- 
ticularly good at all. But it did make me think about the con- 
trast: One man wrote to say he didn’t think Yermont Life should 
even exist, and another man wrote to say he needed the maga¬ 
zine to be assured that Vermont life continues to exist. 

The mail here is baffling, but it’s never boring. And any addi- 
tional thoughts along these lines would be welcomed by the 
Post Boy. And me too, of course. — Brian Yachon 


Notę to Subscribers: Change of address must be received 8 weeks 
prior to publication to insure continuous delivery of magazine. 
Please include your old address as well as your new address. 
Magazine is published at the end of the months of May, August 
and November, and in early March. 
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There aren’t many of them these days but here’s one we 
think you’ll like. For just two dollars we’ll send you eight 
back issues of Vermont Life Magazine, issues from the five 
year period between Spring 1967 and Autumn 1972. If 
ordered individually this package would cost you a whacking 
eight bucks but with this spccial offer, all eight copies will be 
sent to you for j ust one two-dollar bill (or two onc-dollar 
bills, or better yet, a chcck). Post-paid at that. 

Maybe you’ve thrown your back issues away and wished you 
hadn’t, or, maybe you just haven’t scen some of our recent 
issues at all. In any case this is an ofFcr you shouldn’t pass up. 
It’s a chance to acquaint or reacquaint yourself with some 
previous years of Vermont Life Magazine at a real bargain 
price. 

All eight issues have been pickcd at random from our shelvcs 
and pre-packaged so we can’t fili orders for spccific issues 
with this offer. For your convenience use the special order 
envelope bound into this issue. Do it now, quantities are 
limited. Offer ends August 28, 1973. 




















The Lemon Fair—it s a river; a lazy, meandering river which affects and is affected by the 
uillages through which its waters pass. Article on page 44. Photographed by Janet H. Mullins. 













